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THE REGISTERS OF THE STATIONERS’ 
COMPANY. 
(Continued from gra Ss. i. 105.) 


27 Augusti [1591].—Rob. Bourne. Assigned 
unto him for his copie, &e. A pleasant ballad of a 
combat betwene a man and his wife for the breeches 

vj". 

[There was a tract printed without date, but not v 
long afterwards, upon the same subject, and ornamented 
with a wood-cut of two women contending for the pos 
session of a pair of breeches, under the follow title: 
“Women’s Fagaries, shewing the great endeavours t 
have used to obtain the Breeches. Being as full of Mirtl 
asan Egg is full of meat. Printed for J. Clark in West 
Smithfield.” We know nothing of the earlier production 
Tegistered above, of “a combat between a man and his 
wife”; but such scenes are not very uncommon, although 
the ballad may be so. . 


Rob. Bourne. Assigned in like sort unto him 
A ballad of a Dial orm betwene a Lord and his 
ih =» -» « é¢ 206s -¢ so « ah 

_30 Augusti.— Jo. Oxenbridge. Assigned unto 
him for his copie to print a book intitled The pro- 
gresse of pretie, or the harbor of heave nly haris- 
ease . vj 


ing 


(Whether in verse or prose does not appear. This was 
Rot the entry of a license to publish or to sell, but to 
Paw and perhaps the work never came from the press. 
it does not seem to be known, but we may speculate that 
it was by N. Breton. ] 
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| Entred for his 


The Lamentation of the Prince of Parma, 
. oo vj‘. 


xv° September. —John Wolfe. 
| Copie, 
ye. «+ . e . . 2s ef 2 » « 
itirical production perhaps grew out of the 
ated in a ballad under the date of 22 July, as 


noti yur last article. ] 


xviit® September.—Henrye Chettle. Entred 
for his copie, by warrant from Mr. Watkins, The 
vj’. 
was somewhat too early a date for Goddard, 
wh fore 1600 published A Satyricall Dialogue, or 
ye invective Co Alexander the great, 

d that trulye woman-hater Diogenes, which was printed 

n the Low Countrie” in order to avoid proscription, 

e of Goddard’s earlier pieces appear to have been 

ly burned, as he himself states with reference also 
Satires, which had recently been condemned 


bay tinge of Dyoge MP «6 @ e@ 8 € 
T Thi 
nference betw 


ene 


, 


refore, earthlie angels, my desi 
Is you'll protect this from consuming fire,” &c. 

y Chettle was at this time a stationer, as well as 
and was subsequently much employed in 
earching out unlicensed books and their publishers, or 
any others who contravened the bye-laws of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company. Before he put forth this Baiting of 
Diog doubtless a satire, he took to provide 
himself with the authority of Mr. Watkins, then one of 
the wardens. } 

1 die Octobris.—John Wolf. Entred for his 
copie Zhe honorable entertaynement gyven to the 
quenes ma‘ in progresse al Elvetham, in hamp- 
shire, by the righte honorable the Erle of Hertford 

vj‘. 


dramatist, 


care 


Printed in 1591, 4to, the above entry being an exact 
f the title-page. It was reprinted in vol. xlix. of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, and is of course to be found 
Nichols’s Progresses. | 
4 Oct.—Mystres Broome wydowe, late wyfe of 
Willm. Broome. Entred for her copies, under 
th ] f the B. of London, Three Comedies, 
} her majestie by the Children « tf Paules, 
Thother Galath a, and 
re eo eo o 
s (all of them John Lilly) 
two others wer« ibly 
, which dat itle- pages. 
1 by the childre 


ren of Pauls, 


copy « 


no 
ind ¢ 


= 
Endimion, 


1591; th 
1 1592 | 

r hapel, 
at Gree 


) 


12 Octobr.—Tho. Adams. Entred for his 
copies, by assignment from M* Robert Walley, 
these copies folowing, viz. : 

The Shephardes Calendar in fo. 

Josephus of the Warres of the Jewes 

Eso) es fables in English. 

Grafton's computation. 

Salust in English, 

Ryches farewel. 

Simonides, 1 pars. 
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Art of English poetry. 

Robin Conscience, 2 partes. 

Rastell’s tables. 

Cato, English and latin. 

Proverbes of Salomon, 16. 

Richys military practis. 

Simonides, 2 pars. 
With Herodian in English, and all other the said 
Rob. Walleis bookes and ballets whatsoever. All 
which bookes, yt is agreed, shalbe printedjby Jo. 
Charlwood for the said Tho. Adams, «c. 


[Of some of these works we must speak separately. 
The first is the old Shepherd's Calendar, originally printed 
by W. de Worde, and to which title new attention had 
perhaps been drawn by three editions of Spenser’s Pas- 
torals with the same name. With several of the others, 
it had been assigned to Robert Walley from his father in 
the preceding March. Referring to what we said on 
p. 45, we may pass over the four next items, but of 
Ryche’s Farewel it is necessary to remark that it was by 
Barnabe Rich, and that it was originally printed in 1581 
under the title of Farewell to Militarie Profession, a book 
from which Shakespeare took the plot of his Twelfth 
Night; and as the same work comprises other tales 
dramatised by poets of that day, the whole of them were 
reprinted by the Shakespeare Society in 1846. The two 
parts of Simonides were also by Rich, although his name 


is not here given, and although we see it stand before his | 


Pathway to Military Practice, which came out in 1587. 
Above two parts of Robin Conscience are mentioned; so 
that the interlude thus called had a sequel, although 
only a fragment of the first part has reached our day. 
Art of Englishe poetry most likely relates to Puttenham’s 
work, which had been published in 1589; but it may 
possibly refer to Spenser's lost treatise on the same sub- 
ject. The figures “16” after the Proverbs of Solomon 
means that it was in 16mo, and not in 4to, or folio. 
For some reason it was stipulated that John Charlwood 
should have the monopoly of printing all these books, 
and his name therefore is upon most of those extant. } 


8 Nov.—Tho. Woodcock. Entred for his copie 
&e. A booke entitled Martin Mar Sixtus . vj". 


[A tract published first in 1589, and again printed in 
1591. It has been attributed to Thos. Nash, but upon no 
sufficient authority. The Mar-Martin tracts of this 
period contain a good deal of amusing, besides abusing 
matter: in one of them, “ The just Censure and Reproofe 
of Martin Junior,” we meet with the subsequent warning 
to the young Earl of Essex (afterwards executed) for 
allying himself too much to the Puritan party: it has 
never been quoted.— “And in faith, I thinke they doe 
my Lord of Essex greate wrong that say he favours 


| 
well, the Jesuit, but tlie earliest copy we have seen bears 
date in 1607,,and it was several times reprinted. } 


24 Novembris. — Rych. Jones. Entred for his 
copie under the handes of Thomas Crowe and 
Richard Watkins, A lamentable discourse of the 
death of the righte Honorable Sr. Christopher 
Hatton, Knighte, late lorde chancellor of England, 

vj‘. 

[ The subject of this “ discourse ” had died on the 20th 
Sept. preceding. We know nothing of any such perform. 
ance. ] 


6 Decembr. — Tho. Nelson. Entred for his 
copie, under thandes of Mr. Fr. Flower and Mr, 
Watkins, A Maydens Dreame uppon the death of 
my late Lord Chancellor . . . « « « « Yih 

{This poem was an entire novelty when it was pro- 
duced before the Shakspeare Society, nobody having 
ever heard of such a piece, and the Rey. Mr. Dyce 
having published two volumes of “ Robert Greene's 
Works” without knowledge of its existence. He is 
not to be blamed, because he was only in the condition 
of other bibliographers, excepting the discoverer of the 
tract. It has for title Zhe Maiden’s Dreame upon the 
Death of the Right Honorable Sir Christopher Hatton, 
Knight, late Lord Chancelor of England. By Robert 
Green, Master of Arts. Imprinted at London by Thomas 
Scarlet for Thomas Nelson, 1591, 4to. It consists of only 
ten leaves, all in verse, excepting the dedication to Lady 
Hatton, wife of Sir William Hatton, who, when subse- 
quently a widow, was married to Sir Edw. Coke. In the 
dedication Greene refers to such publications on the same 
theme as that noticed in the previous entry: he says, 
“While I thus debated with my selfe, I might see (to 
the great disgrace of the Poets of our time) some mycani- 
call wits blow up mountaines, and bring forth mise, who 
with their follies did rather disparage his honors than 
decypher his vertues.” In consequence he took up his 
pen, and wrote The Maiden’s Dream, and calls himself 
Lady W. Hatton's “ poor countryman,” both being from 
Norfolk: she had married first Sir C. Hatton’s nephew, 


| who had inherited his uncle’s debts as well as his property, 


Martin; I doe not thinke he will bee so unwise as to | 


favour those who are enemies to the State; for if he doe, 
her Majesty, I can tell him, will withdraw her gracious 
favour from him.” Martin Mar-Sixtus appeared once 
more in 1592, just after the death of Robert Greene, who 
is mentioned in the preliminary matter. It consists of 
three 4to sheets. ] 


Mr. Cawood. Entred for his copie, &e. a booke 
entituled Mary Magdalen's funerall tears . vj’. 


[A copy of this piece is now before us, “ London: 
Printed by A. I. G. C. 1594,” possibly a mistake for 
1591, 8vo. The dedication to “ Mistresse D. A.” is signed 


“S. W.” as well as the address to the reader. A produc- 
tion with the same title is attributed to Robert South- 





and Queen Elizabeth claimed from him many thousand 
pounds, which Sir Christopher had borrowed from the 
Lord Treasurer. The Maiden’s Dream was obviously 
printed in haste, and it contains many errors, but is allia 
Roman type. It consists of the “Complaints ” of Justice, 
Prudence, Fortitude, Temperance, Bountie, Hospitality, 
and Religion for the loss of the Lord Chancellor. Re- 
specting Sir C. Hatton’s hospitality there is a remarkable 
passage in B. Rich’s Farewell to Military Profession, where 
he is speaking of Holdenby. The dedication is nearly all 
in praise of dancing, in which art Hatton, as we know, 
was a great practiser and proficient. ] 


13 Dec. —Edward White: Tho. Nelson. En- 
tred for their copie, &c. The arte of Connye 
|. ne eae vj 

Wm. Wright. Entred for his copie, to be printed 
alwayes for him by John Wolf, The second parte of 
Connye Katchinge . . . . 2 e+ ew @ + yj 

[The first of these registrations must relate to B 
Greene’s Notable Discovery of Coosnage, which came out 
with the date of 1591. It was followed, with the date o 
1592, by The second and last part of Conny-catching, 
which was printed by John Wolfe for William Wright 
and evidently is the tract to which the second entry 
refers, There was, however, in the same year, The th 
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and last part of Conny-catching: with the new devised 
Knavish Arte of Foole-taking, which the Kev. Mr. Dyce 
jnserts in bis list, but he could hardly have seen a copy 
of it, because he introduces words which are not found 
jn the title-page, changes others, and gives at least half 
a dozen minor variations. It is not at all impossible that 
by mistake he followed some edition, which was not the 
original. } 

xvj° die Decembris. — Thomas Gosson. Entred 
unto him for his copie, &c. The Seconde parte of 
the Gigge betweene Rowland and the Sexton, so it 
apperteyne not to anie other . . . . . ¥j%. 

« Jigs” were usually performed at our early Theatres 
by way of “merriment,” and for the sake of dismissing 
spectators cheerfully after some tragical representation. 
We have notices in the Stationers’ Registers of several by 
farlton, Kempe, Phillips, Singer, and others; and one by 
farlton has survived in MS., but no others are known. 
This between Rowland and the Sexton may remind us 
of the commencement of the Grave-digger scene in Ham- 
ket: possibly Shakespeare took a hint from it. ] 

28 Decembr. — Thoms Gosson. Entred for his 
copie, &e. The Thirde and last Parte of Kempe's 
Jigge, so yt apperteyne not to anie others . vj". 

[The terminating words of the two last registrations 
may shew the contention among publishers of that day 
to obtain the right of printing popular productions. This 
entry is of the third part of “ Kempe’s Jig,” whatever it 
may have been entitled; so that two other parts, not en- 
tered at Stationers’ Hall, had preceded it, and had secured 
the public favour. Kempe was an actor in Shakspeare’s 
pays until the beginning of the next century. He 
was Peter in Romeo and Juliet, Dogberry in Much Ado 
about Nothing, and perhaps the original Grave-digger in 
Hamlet, This point is, however, doubtful. ] 

xxx° Decembris.— Roberte Dexter. Entred 
for his copie, &c. A booke entituled Propria que 
maribus, construed, and also as in presenti. Pro- 
vided alwaies that if anie of the copartners in the 
Grammer, perteyninge to the priviledge of Mr. 
Francis Flower, shall finde him selfe grieved with 
this booke, then this entrance to be voide, and the 
said Roberte Dexter to cease to printe the saide 
booke or anie parte thereof. . . . . . vj%. 

[Four years before the date at which we have now 

[Four y before the date at whicl I 
arrived, Francis Flower was a meme of Gray's Inn, 
and had assisted Bacon, Hughes, and others in the pro- 
duction, before the queen at Greenwich, of the tragedy of 
The Misfortunes of Arthur. We have already met with 
Flower’s name in connexion with the licensing of books 
for the press, but what was his particular office, and what 
the “ privilege ” he at this time enjoyed, we are without 
iiformation. The publication of school-books, like those 
included in the preceding registration, was, and is, usually 
very profitable. | 

J. Payne Coxxier. 





LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. 
(Continued from 3 §. i, 125). 


Edin. Nov. 9 [1669?]. 
May it please yo" Grace, 
It were, I know, an unpleasant thing, and now 
scarse pertinent for mee to say any more of r 





struggles and tossings of my thoughts concerning 
my engaging in this station, both before my sub- 
mission to it and even since; only what I sayd 
once, and again to bespeak y® liberty and right 
construction of my retiring in case of necessity, 
though yo" Grace thought not fit to take any 
notice of it at present; yet I must humbly beg 
it may not be wholly forgott, and I will mention 
it no more till I find myself fore’d to make reall 
use of it. For them y‘ are in eminent employ- 
ments, and are no less eminently qualified for 
them, God forbid they should think of withdraw- 
ing; but as for us of this order, in this kingdom, 
I believe ’twere little damage either to church or 
state, possibly some advantage to both, if wee 
should all retire; but that, whatsoever the event 
of it will prove, is a thing neither to be feared 
nor hoped. For myself, how great soever be my 
longings after a retreat, they ought not to hinder 
my most humble acknowledgements of his Ma‘* 
undeserved favor (though it still detains me from 
that w® of all things in this world I doe most 
passionately desire) ; and next to his Ma*** favor, 
[ cannot but be sensible of my singular oblige- 
ment to your Grace for so much unwearied kind- 
ness and patience in this affair: for how much 
reason soever I may seem to myself to have for 
my reluctancy, yet I think yo" Grace had much 
more reason long ‘ere this to have despised and 
neglected it, as y® peevish humor of a melancholy 
monk ; but whatsoever I am or shall be, while I 
live, yea, though I turnd hermite, I am sure not 
to put off the indelible character of 
My Lord, Yor Grace's most humble Servant, 
R. Leiauron. 


My Lord,—The Commissariate of Laurock 
becoming vacant, I was forced to dispatch, and 
thought of one for it on purpose to avoid the crowds 
of severall recommendations, and the vexatious im- 
portunities with which they were prest. The per- 
son I have chosen is one John Graham, Commis- 
sary Clerk of Dunblain, and have putt another in 
his place, being under some kind of promise to 
them — both to doe them a kindness, if any op- 
portunity should offer, and I have done it freely 
to them both; whereas, for the Commissariate, 
though one of the meanest, more was offered 
mee by some of the competitors, than I think one 
much better were worth, if sett to sale in y* 
market place. And I think it a shameful abuse 
that churchmen should so commonly doe by these 
places, disposing the .... man more.... , 
and I heartily wish they were discharged. But 
that which pains me now most in this par- 
ticular is, that I understand by the Earl of Kin- 
cardine, that yo" Grace had aimed to recommend 
one to the place; which, could I have had the 
least foresight of, there is no doubt it would have 
been reserved for him. But I hope yo" Grace 
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will pardon my hastening to dispose of it, for the 


true reason I have given account of. The person 
I fixt on is both of approv'd honesty and ability, 
and will reside upon it and attend it constantly ; 
and is indeed worthy of a better place, if any 
such were in my dispose. And yet after all this, 
rather than your Grace should take it ill, either 
that I was so sudden, or that y® person yo" Grace 
intended for it should bee disappointed, I would 
doe my utmost, and I hope might prevayl with 
my friend to surrender back his gift. But if yo" 
Grace incline not to putt him or mee to y retro- 
grade, I would engage myself for that gentleman 
for whom yo" Grace designed this place, that y‘ 

first and best of that kind within the diocese, if it 
should fall vacant in my time should be no other- 
wise disposed of. LIagain beg your Grace's par- 
don, and that I may know your mind in this, and 
to my utmost power it shall bee obeyed. I hope 
this long postscript will be pardoned, for some- 
times the circumstances of these little affairs 
require more words than matters of greater im- 
portance. 


XI. 
Ede*, Jun. 16 
May it please pe Grace, 

Whether it bee y* fats ill unhappin sse of this 
order in this corner of y® world, or our unskilful- 
nes in managing it, or somewhat of both, I cannot 
tell; but it is evident to all y* world y* it hath 
not produc’d since it's restitution those good 
effects y* were wish’t and expected from it, and is 


now in lesse appearance to doe so then before, 
and likely rather to occasion more trouble than 
yet it has done; unles it please God to avert it, 
and to suggest such counsels to those in power as 
may prove effectual to prevent it. I am far from 
presuming to offer advice in so dismall a buissnes. 
But though my own private concernment in it 
will soon expire, if anything occurr’'d to my 
thoughts that I did but imagine might bee of any 
use, I would not affect y > modesty of concealing 
it. What I sayd in my last, I see as yet no rea- 
son to retract, whatever other ways of quieting or 
curbing that froward party may us'd, it 
seems not wholly useles to put them once more 
to ’t, to give account of y° reasons of their opinions 
and practices, and why they have now run to so 
entire a separation, and to such wild and insolent 
attempts; and certainly while those coercions 
civill restraints that for a time were intermitted 
are now found needfull to be renew'd upon them, 
if churchmen shall doe nothing in their own pro- 
per way. I see not how they can bee thought 
worthy that so much should bee done for them, 
and such pains na in their behalf, while they 
doe not so much as offer to speak for themselves 
and y° Church, and by y® clear evidence of reason 
either to reduce their opposers to union, or to 
stripp them in the view of y® world of all fur- 
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ther excuse; but-unles this take with others, J 
shall presse it no farther, for there is none of yg 
has lesse pleasure in disputes and contests about 
these pitifull questions, then, May it please y' 
Grace. 
Yo" Grace’s 
Most humble Servant, 
R. et I 
have now received ye 
presentation for Jedburgh, 
for w" I most humbly 


thank yo" Grace. 


That w" hath made y* wound of our Schism 
almost incurable, was y° unhappy act of Glaseo 
turning out so many ministers at once; and 
though a good number of them are perfectly si- 
lene’d by death, and not a few permitted to preach 
and provide xd to parishes by indulgence, yet there 
remains a considerable part of them th: it were not 

willing of themselves to goe and bee confined 
within the parishes to w" they were assigned 
double, and these are mainly they y* now disquiet 
y° country. And I see no help, unles some way 
can bee found out how these may bee quieted and 
bound to y* good behaviour, without binding upp 
their mouths from preaching and from eating, and 
so neither stifle them nor starve them. Nor isit 
probable that this can quickly and fully bee done 
by giving them liberty to bee presented to vacant 
churches; there being not at present so many 
vacancies, nor likely on a sudden to bee so many 
within y® kingdom, as will suffice to place y® half 
of them single. And if they, and their zealous 
followers, will bee so drunk with opinion of them- 
selves as to think so, I cannot tell; but sure none 
beside themselves will think it reasonable to turn 
out any of y°® regular ministers on purpose to 
make room for them: so y* it would seem some 
other way must of necessity be thought of. 

For my Lord Duke of Lauderdale, 

Ilis Grace. 
C. F. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


SECRETAS. 





JAMES ANDERSON, 

The following letters are from a cousin of the 
same name to James Anderson, the antiquary. 
Chey may be useful as throwing light on the 
family history, besides being interesting from the 
gossip they contain : — 


James Anderson, London, to his Cousin James Anders, 
Esq., Post-Master- General. 
[No date.] 

‘I never yet got your Catalogue priced from Mr. 

Brown, but promis’d it every week ; and when I have it, 

I shall remitt it to you, that you may chuse your five 
pounds worth of books and what more you please. 

“ Madam de Garden * has never been near me since 


The antiquary’s 8 daughter, married toa foreigner. 
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she came from Scotland. 
heard of her nonsense when she was at Edinburgh, and 
she knows I was against her going thither. Pray give 
my service to Mr. Hart, and tell him he might write to 
me now as freely as ever, for that I am as much his 
bumble servant. 

« All our news at present is about the rising and fal- 
ling of stocks; the Members of Parliament and all the 
quality and gentry, a few excepted, having bought large 
parcels. However, I hope the national debts will be 
sooner discharged than was at first feared; and not with- 
out hope that the several Companies that have subscribed 
fora Royal Fishery may be consolidated into one large 
Company, which may prove the most beneficial that ever 
was in England, to the coast of Scotland in due time. 
‘Tis not certain yet whether the King will go to Han- 
nover after [his] birth-day, tho’ I wish and hope he may 
stay in England. I don’t find any of the Duke of Ar- 
gyle’s friends yet preferr’d, because people say the Earl 
of S(underla)nd is glued to the squad, or they to him; 
and he being viceroy, as it were, doth what he pleasies: 
but a short time, you | 1 great changes in 
Courts. There are proposals for printing some additional 
volumes of Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, at 
for Anglia Illustrata, and for a new general Atlas; but 
these things you know better than L. Pray write at the 
first conveniency by post, and as soon as you can to 

“ Your most affectionate, 
JAM. ANDERSON. 





snow, discovers 


i also 


“It’s certain the Df uke of 
Wh! arto )n is gone over 
tothe P[retender 
upon some disgust he 
met with at Court. 

“James Anderson, Esq., 
Writer to the Signet 


at Edinburgh.” 


*sside 


«“ London, 18, Februey, 1713 
“ Sir, 

“Pray pay to Mrs. Anderson, my mother, now at 
Edinburgh, tive pounds sterling upon eight days’ sight 
of this my Bill of Exchange, and place the same to my 
account, whereby you will oblige, 

“ Your most humble servant, 
Jam. ANDERSON.” 


At the foot is written, in a large tremulous 
hand: 

“ Received, the contents of the above written bill be 
me JeAN CAMPBELL.” 

Addressed : 

ez Mr. Anderson, at Mr. How's, Glover, near the Cross 
of Edinburgh.” 

On the back there is this notandum : 

“26 Nov. 1714. I lent Mrs. Anderson £20 sterling, 
which was not deducted from the bill, but is still owing.” 

Subsequently, 18th January, 1717, James An- 
derson wrote to his cousin with, as he says, con- 
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I believe she thinks I have 


siderable “ smartness” touching repayment of a | 


loan he had made him. On the back of this dun- 
hing epistle, there are written some interesting 


time : — 


“ . “ve 

,“ All the news at present is the hope of a reconcilia- 
tion at Court, grounded on the Prince’s answer to the 
King’s message on Sunday last. The message was, that 


the King demanded £40,000 out of the Prince's revenue of 


particulars relative to the Royal disputes at the | 
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£100,000 per annum, for erecting a Family to the Prince’s 
children. The answer was to this effect, viz. that he 
would readily yield to that, or any other thing within 
his power that his Majesty should demand; but hoped 
his Majesty would believe that the Princess, who had 
never offended him, was very capable of educating her 
own children in a way worthy of his grandchildren. 
Phat nothing grieved him but being under his Majesty's 
displeasure; that what he said to the Duke of Newcastle 
was indeed the effect of an unguarded passion, which he 
was sorry for, and he promised never to resent any thing 
to the detriment of that Lord in any time coming. This 
inswer, and the Prince’s friends in both houses being 
ready and prepared to receive the attack, induced the 
ministry not to make any motion against the P{rince] 
on Munday last, as was talked of last week; and peopl 
apprehend this as a ground of hoping matters may be 
compromised quickly, But I can not say so positively. 
rhe Prince goes every day to the House of Lords; and 
is attended with the good wishes of the people, as if glad 

Pray tell Mr. 





to see him, and sorry for his misfortune. 
Hart this, and that I shall shortly write to him. Colonel 
Ereskin is not yet come.” 

J. M. 





TREACLE, 

This word is universally acknowledged to come 
from Onpiaxds, of, or belonging to, a wild-beast (@ijp). 
The Lat. form, theriaca, is derived either from the 
fem. of this, @npiaxi, or else (though much less pro- 
bably, as the noun in Lat. is sing.), from the neut. 
plur. Onpraxd, inasmuch as we find @npicxda pdouaxa, 
drugs (antidotes) against the bites of wild beasts 
(see Liddell and Scott). As, however, theriaca, 
and still more, its Fr. derivative thériague, oflers 
at first sight no very striking resemblance to 
treacle, it may not be uninteresting to trace the 
steps by which the former has become converted 
into the latter. These steps seem to me to have 
been the following. Theriaca, teriaca, triaca, dimin. 
triacula, triacla, triacle, treacle. Now, curiously 
enough, all these steps with the exception of one, 
triacula*, still survive, either in languages still 
spoken, or in books. Thus, we find theridca (Port. 
(also theridga), Prov.), teridca (Prov., Ital., Span.), 
iridea (Prov., Ital., Span., Port. tridga), triacha 
(Mid. Lat.), triaculum (Mid. Lat.—Migne), triacla 
(Prov.), triacle (Old Fr., Old Eng. t—Halliwell), 
—+treacle. 

Now Mr. Watcorr (1* S. xii. 283), says that 
the theriaca (thériaque de Venise) was a confec- 
tion of viper’s flesh {, but it would seem generally 
to have had a much more complex composition, 





* Triaculum, however, does occur. See infra. I may 
say here that I traced out and wrote down all these steps 
before 1 consulted the dictionaries. 

+ Used in the same sense as theriaca. 

Liddell and Scott give as the second meaning of 
Onpraxds, made from wild beasts, whilst Pape in his Gr. 
Lex., after defining it, “ von wilden, bes. giftigen Thieren 
gemacht” adds, “ » @npraxy (sc. avriéoros) Arznei gegen 
den Bisz giftiger Thiere; iibh. eine Arznei gegen Gift, 
aus vielen Stoffen, auch aus Vipernfleisch zusammen- 


gesezt.” 
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and is stated to have been an electuary (confec- 
tion) composed of about seventy different ingre- 
dients.* What these ingredients were or are (for 
it seems still to be made up in different parts of 
Europe) I cannot discover, and I have not a Galen 
by me, but at any rate it contains a certain quan- 
tity of opium, for the sake of which, in France at 
least, it seems chiefly to be retained in use. Bou- 
chardat in his Formulaire Magistral (Paris, 1856) 
says (p.79) concerning it, ‘* Cet électuaire, chaos 
informe, ot toutes les drogues jadis employées 
sont venues se confondre, est encore trés utile- 
ment employé; il réunit les propriétés les plus 
contraires ; on y remarque des médicaments sti- 
mulants, toniques, astringents, antispasmodiques 
et, par-dessus tout, l’opium. 4 gram. de thériaque 
renterment ) peu prés 5 centig. d’opium brut” f 
(about .,th part or 1°25%). 

This electuary (or confection) seems originally 
to have been used against the bite of wild beasts, 
but afterwards to have served as an antidote to 
any poison. The idea is said to have originated 
with Mithridates {, though his antidote did not 
contain more than three or four ingredients. 

But how did our word, treacle, come to be exclu- 
sieely used in so very different a sense, for the 
purpose, namely, of designating merely the “ vis- 
cid, dark-brown, uncrystallizable syrup “which 
drains from refined § sugar in the sugar moulds” 
(Pereira)? I cannot say, unless it be that treacle 
very frequently enters into the composition of 
electuaries (or confections), and that so a name 
which was originally applied to a certain electuary 
only, ultimately, but in England || alone, came to 


* In the Conversations-Lexikon (Leipzig, 1855) I find 
the following: “Theriak, ein berithmtes Gegengift in 
Form einer Latwerge [ electuary ], wurde von Andromachus 
aus Kreta, dem Leibarzte des Kaisers Nero, zusammen- 
gesetzt, und in einem Gedichte beschrieben, welches uns 
durch Galen in seiner Schrift ‘De Antidotis’ aufbehalten 
worden ist. Dieser Theriak ist eine Zusammensetzung 
von fast 70 Arzneimitteln, deren einige ganz unwirksam, 
andere sich untereinander ganz entgegengesetzt; sind. | 
Doch hat er sich bis in die neuere Zeit in Ansehen erhal- 
ten, und es ist noch nicht lange her, dasz ihn die Apotheker | 
in Venedig, Holland, Frankreich und an andern Orten, 
mit gewissen Feierlichkeiten im Beiseyn der Magistrats- 
personen zusammensetzen muszten.” 

+ See also Trousseau, Traité de Thérapeut. (Paris, 
1858), vol. ii. p. 43. 

¢ Hence theriaca was sometimes called Mithridatium, | 
from which no doubt, by the suppression of the first syll., 
the Fr. thridace (extract of lettuce —lactucarium) is de- 
rived, which contains a principle slightly akin to opium 
(lettuce-opium). 

§ Molasses (or melasses) is (says Pereira) “ the drain- 
ings from raw or Muscovado sugar.” 

| On the continent, as far .as I know, the derivatives 
from theriaca are ‘never used to designate what we call 
treacle, for which the equivalents of molasses (Fr. mélasse, 
Ital. melassa, Span. melote, &c.), are used by some 
nations, whilst others, as the Germans, Dutch, Danes, and 
Swedes, term it sugar-syrup, or sugar dregs (sacchari fex, 
in medical Lat.). | 





| might not be without interest. 


es 
designate a substarice, which, as often forming the 
great bulk of electuaries, would naturally often 
resemble them both in appearance and consistence, 

F. Cuance, 





JOHN MILTON, 


In a return of householders within the several 
parishes of London, made in or about May, 1638, 
pursuant to a warrant from the king and council, 
the name of John Milton occurs, thus entered 
under the heading of “ Port Lane, St. Dunstan's 
East.” The names as they occur in order (no 
doubt of the houses occupied) stand thus: “ Widow 
Hartoc, Mathew Taylor, Thomas Lynnis, John 
Lane, Mr. Hutchins for the Alley, John Watts, 
Wm. Chisworth, Widow Maycott, John Milton,” 
&e., &e. John Milton's yearly rent is set down 
at 252. and the tithes at 1/. 7s. 6d. Could this 
have been John Milton, the poet? Masson, in 
Life of Milton (p. 601), says: “ whether Milton 
did take chambers in London for the winter of 
1637-8, is not known.” But the poet is said to 
have gone abroad in April,1638, while about the 
same period his father was at Horton. I leave it 
for such of your readers as are curious in Mil- 
tonia to say if there be any ground for supposing 
that the poet or his father had a residence here, 
Perhaps a few others of my notes from this MS. 
Sir Anth, Van- 
dyke lived in St. Andrew’s-in-the- Wardrobe, as- 
sessed moderated rental 20/7. Sir Corn. Vermuden 
lived in St. Dion., Backchurch, rental 60/. Dame 
Francesca Weld in St. Olave’s in Old Jewry, 
rated at 80/7; of this house the rector in his re 
turn makes the following note : — 

“Old Gurney kept’s shrievalty in her house payd 
100" rent for it, told mee it was worth an 100" a-yere; 
and that he would have been tenant of it for 21 years, 
and have paid an 100" yerelie, but could not obtain bis 
desire; yet this said old Gurney does owe me tithes 3 
quarters, unless I will take half-a-crowne for a quarter. 

In the return for the parish of St. John the 
Evangelist, Watling Street, the clergyman has 
added the names of the signs of the various houses, 
viz.:—“ The Black Boy ; The Fox and Goose; 


| The Lambe; Golden Bell; Pied Bull; Wheat 


sheaf; The greate Inne at the Bell; The Blue 
Bell; Golden Lyon ; Bore’s Head ; Harrow; Red 
Cross; Spread Eagle; The Sunne; The Little 
Bell; Bolte and Tunne; Three Pigeons; Naked 
Boy; Greyhound; Swan; Half Moon; Seven 
Stars.” Raymonp Dexacovst. 





REV. HENRY PIERS’S SERMON. 


I have had for some time in my possession, but 
without taking steps to make literary men at 
quainted with it, a very curious, and I believe, 
rare old sermon, illustrating with singular force 


(Sr S. I. Fen, 22, %9, 
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and interest the lax doctrines and lives of the 
generality of the clergy only 120 years ago. The 
sermon is in quarto, and I will here transcribe its 
itle-page: — 

«A Sermon Preached (in Part) before the Right 
shipful, the Dean of the Arches, and the Reverend the 
Clergy of the Deanery of Shoreham; Assembled in Visi- 
tation at Seven Oaks, in Kent, on Friday, the 21st Day 
of Mav, 1742.* Addressed to them by the Rev. He nry 
Piers, A.M., Vicar of the Parish of Bexley; sometime 
Student of Trinity College, Dubiin, Author of Two Let- 
ters in Defence of our Present Liturgy. ‘The Fifth Edi- 
tion. London: Printed and sold by W. Lewis in Pater- 
noster Row, near Cheapside, 1757.” 

The sermon is an admirable ‘one, but far in 
advance of the times. After pointing out the 
importance of the character borne by the minis- 


Ve Te 





ters of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of 


God, he shows how much faithfulness is required 
in them; he describes the doctrines they should 
teach, the tempers they should be of, the lives 
they should lead; and, lastly, he inquires, “ Do 
we preach these doctrines, and have such tempers, 
and lead such lives ?” 

This his audience would not stop to hear ; for, 
as we are informed in a foot-note, “It was just 
here that the Right Worshipful the Ordinary, to- 
gether with the clergy, rose up, and left me to 
finish my discourse to the laity.” 

Those of your readers who are interested in the 
history of the clergy in our country, and study its 
bearings upon national character, will be glad to 
mark from this the vast improvement in the gene- 
ral tone of our clergy. 

I might give you an analysis of the sermon, or 
at least extract from it certain information as to 
what doctrines were notoriously neglected, and 


? 


what malpractices most prevailed in the lives of 


those men, but this would perhaps extend my 
communication to a greater length than would be 
deemed desirable. 
F. A. Mauugson, M.A. 
Enfield-Claughton, Birkenhead. 





Mitnor Notes, 


generally known, that the real name of the beauti- 
ful old tune, introduced into the Beggar's Opera, 
with the words of Tyburn Tree, and called Green 
Sleeves, is Slieve na Grian, the Mountain of the 
Sun —an ancient Irish Druidical piece of music. 
L. M. M. R. 
; er Prouisirions, Etc. — The following 
resentments” are extracted from the old 
Sessions books at Wells : — 

“1602.—.“Item we p’sent —— Gorslege Widowe, for 
that she the Xviij* day of December, 1601, dyd Colowre 
and dye Stockyngs contrarie to a Statute in that case 
made and p’vyded. 


* 1744 in another place. 7 


“We p’sent John Whytt, who is a Straunger suspected 
to be a Southsayer and Conjerer for money and goods. 
24 Sep. 2 The Jury “ present by the oath of Edward 
8 James I.§ Stambourne and Anthony Smyth that Ben 
Dunckerton of Wells, Cordw. the last day of December, 
Anno R.R’s Jacobi. xiiij, did buy butter, Cheese, Apples, 
Eggs, and other thinges in the Markett in Welles and 
other places and the same dyd putt to sale againe in 
Velles by which he dyd inhance the Markett, as makinge 
the prize of those things the dearer contrary to the 
forme of the statute.” 





Ina. 
3uRNs AND ANDREW Horner.—I have read, 
or heard somewhere, that Burns once met in a 
country tavern a local versifier, who expressed his 
disbelief in the poet’s power of extemporaneous 
composition. After some conversation, they agreed 
to test their respective poetic talents in the im- 
mediate production of a single stanza. Burns, 
making choice of his antagonist for a subject, 
asked his name and the year of his birth. The 
man replied his name was Andrew Horner, and 
he was born in 1729. Burns at once gave the 
following : — 
* Twas in the year o’ twenty-nine, 
The deil gat stuff to mak a swine, 
And threw it into a corner; 
Sut after that he changed his plan, 
And made it something like a man, 
And ca‘d it Andrew Horner.” 

Can any correspondent of “N. & Q.” inform 
me of the circumstances of the above, or name 
any edition of the works of Burns in which the 
stanza appears ? Tuomas Craces. 

West Cramlington. 

SAvoNAROLA’s INEDITED Manuscripts. — In- 
quiry has been made, what has been done with 
“the beautiful transcript” from the margins and 
interleavings in Savonarola’s Bible in the Maglia- 
becchian library at Florence ? 

After finding that nothing satisfactory could be 
accomplished in England (as the original could 


| not with facility be referred to), Mr. Charles Jop- 


ling, who had procured the transcript, having 
returned to Italy, sent for the work, which he has 


, | now given up to Mr. Villari, the historian of Sa- 
“Green Sieeves.” — Perhaps it may not be | 


vonarola, who is going to publish extracts from it. 
JOSEPH JOPLING 
Sir Watrer Rareicu anp Vircint1a.—Under 
this heading appeared, in the early volumes of 
“N. & Q.,” some very interesting articles on the 
connection of Sir Walter Raleigh with the early 
voyages to and colonisation of Virginia, in which 
the popular idea that Raleigh in person discovered 
that colony was very successfully confuted, and 
the fact just as clearly established, that he did 
not at any period of his life visit Virginia; but I 
am not aware that any of your correspondents 
noticed at the time that this wide-spread error 
in regard to Raleigh, in all probability originated 
with Theodore de Bry. 
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In Thomas Ileriot’s narrative in Hakluyt is 
the sentence, “the actions of those who have been 
by Sir Walter Raleigh therein employed.” Now 
De Bry, in his Latin edition of Voyages, 6 vols. 
folio, first published in 1624, translates this pas- 


sage, “Qui generosum D. Walterum Raleigh in 
eam regionem comilati sunt.” D. M. Stevens. 
Guildford. 


Was Henry I. rteutrry surnamMep Beavucrerc? 
—In Cott. MSS. Vesp. F. III., will be found the 
signature of the learned Henry I., which, un- 
fortunately for his reputation for learning, con- 
sists of a mark, with “ S. Henrici Regis” around 
it, in the hand of the same scribe who penned 
the document thus signed. The illiterate William 
Rufus wrote his name, and legibly too: the learned 
Jeauclere signs with across. His signature has 
not even the rugged grandeur of Montmorency, 
who, being requested to sign, and too much of a 
nobleman to be able to write, signed by slashing 
a cross on the parchment with the soldier’s pen — 
his sword. [leRMENTRUDE, 





Queries, 


Anonymous Prays. — Can any of your Devon- 
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} a dinner bud a varry poar owd wuman. 





[Sr S. I. Fes, 22, 9, 





SL . 
in Somersetshire.” ~ Is it in existence still? And 
can any of your readers inform me where it may 
be seen ? M. W. 

Dovsier. — Some time ago I went to one of 
our chapels to hear a discourse from a person who 
always preaches inthe Yorkshire dialect, for the 
reason that he cannot speak in any other way, 
During his harangue he used the word “ doub. 
ler;” and that you may see the connexion I will 
quote the passage as he spoke it : — 

“Ah wunce went ta preitch at a place a gort way off, 
an when od doin thewer noabdy ta tak ma ta get a bit 
When ah gate 
tue hur haase, an shoo’d taan hur shaw! off, shoo tukea 
posnett offat fire at hed sum stew in it o’ brokken bones 
an meit, an shoo tem’d it all aat intue a doubler,” &c, 

He pronounced it almost like dubdler. Can you 
or any of your readers tell me what is a doubler, 
and whence the word is derived ? 

Asprauam Hoxrovp, 

Bradford, Yorkshire. 


Earty Emigrants To Maryianp. — Does any 
list of the early emigrants to Maryland exist in 


| the State Paper Office, or elsewhere ? 


shire correspondents give any information regard- | 


ing the authorship of the two following plays ? 

1. Ivar, a Tragedy, 8vo, 1785. Printed at 
Exeter. 2. The Reception, a Play in 3 Acts, 
Printed at Plymouth, 1799. By a Chaplain in 
the Navy. ZerTa. 

Lorp Bacon.—The name of the sculptor of the 
statue of Lord Chancellor Bacon, over his grave 
in the chancel of the church of St. Michael in St. 
Alban’s, Herts. Perer CunNINGHAM. 

Butten Quertes.—1. Can any of your readers 
inform me of the ancestry of Jeffery Bullen, who 
married Ann Dixon at the parish church of St. 
Clement's, Cambridge, in 1584? ‘There is good 
reason for supposing him related to the Bullens 
of Stickford — proof is required. 

2. Dr. W. Stukeley claimed descent (through 
his maternal grandfather, Robert Bullen,) from 
William Bullen, M.D., of Ely. Now this William 
Bullen had two brothers, Richard and Robert ; 
but only one child—a daughter. Can anyone in- 
form me of the names of the sons and grandsons 
of Richard and Robert Bullen. Can anyone give 
me monumental, or other evidence, of a family of 
Bullen bearing the following arms: Or fretty sa. 
on a chief of the 2nd, 3 plates. Crest. Two 
branches of thorn disposed in orle ppr. ? 

M. N. B. 

Custumarivus Anpatarx pe Mitton.— Hutch- 
ings, in his History of Dorset (iv. 215), mentions 
this Customary as having been “in the hands of 
the late Mr. John Bailey, Rector of South Cadbury 





D. M. Stevens. 
Guildford. 


Fossits.—Will some correspondent tell me the 
best method of extracting the fossils, chiefly bones 
and carapaces of tortoises (very soft), from the 
hard clay off Harwich? The principal difficulty 
in getting them out is, that the rock is harder 
than the fossil enclosed in it. J.C.J. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME oF GrAsToNBURY. — Mr. 
Jago Emlyn, a Welsh bard and antiquary, gives 
the following opinion as to the origin of the name 
of Glastonbury : — The ancient British name of 
this place is mentioned in some old Welsh re 
cords, and called Gwydr or Gwydwr, which 
means “ water land;” and the supposition is this, 
that when the abbey, or the first religious edifice, 
was founded there, the monks ascertained that 
the old British name was Gwydwr ; but as there 
were then no books or dictionaries to refer to, 
they merely depended upon verbal explanation of 
the word. Now it so happens that there is another 
word which sounds or is pronounced much the 
same to an English ear as the word above; and 
that word is Gwydir, and means in the Wels 
language “ class.” 

It is, therefore, not at all improbable that the 
monks were told the word meant glass ; and when 
we bear in mind how similar in sound the two 
words are, and that they possibly had no means of 
comparing the spelling of the words so as to detect 
the mistake, the origin of the name “ Glaston- 
bury” now suggested does not seem unlikely. 
For as regards the sound or pronunciation of the 
words they are both right, although Water Land, 
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or Gwydwr, was what the Britons meant, and not 
Gwydir, which means “ glass.” 

I should be glad to see what may be the opinion 
of other readers of “N. & Q.” on this curious 


subject. Ina. 

Gotp Rixes To true Inrirmarivs. —In a col- 
lection of monastic charters, which have lately 
passed through my hands, I find one in which i 


is sti ited that the abbot of a monastery delivered 
tothe “infirmarius” several gold rings, set with 
recious stones, which are described. Can any of 
P 


your readers inform me what was the . ject of 


these rings ? » Ws ae 


Herepitary Dienirres.— Can an Road si 
dignity be granted by the mere warrant or sign 
manual of the sovereign-lord, or must there be 
letters patent under the Great Seal ? 

Is there any instance of a title in existence 
which has passed, or is inherited, under a sign 
manual only ? Q. 

3en Jonson.—In a letter to Cavendish, Earl 
of Newcastle (Westminster, 20th Dec. 1631), the 
City Poet (that is, Ben himself,) writes : — 

“Yesterday the barbarous Court of Aldermen have 
withdrawn their Chandlerly Pension for Verjuice and 
Mustard, 33/. 6s. 8d.” 


Any notice of the withdrawal in the’Books of 


the Corporation of London ? 
Peter CunnInGHuAM. 


Nockynce AND Dowett Money, Etc. — In an 


ancient book of accounts of the churchwardens of 


the church of the Holy Trinity in Guildford, ap- 
pear the following entries :— 
* Anno Domini 1509. 


5. d 
Receyved for gaderying alfowlyn branche xvj 
Item” of Dowell money - - - - vij i 
Item rec. for paskall money - - - ix v 
Item for men’s nock ynge money - - ij jx 
Item for wymenys nox “hinge money - - ix x 
Item of the godeman Shyngylton for his 
guyfte ~ - Vj Viij 
Item of Jemys Men ngar for the be is for a 
stranger - - - - - ii 
Anno Domini 1511, 
Received of Sent Je my sbrethered - - iij 
Payd for kyngs rent - - - - ij.” 


May I display my ignorance by asking for an 
explanation of the terms I have italicised ? 

D. M. Stevens. 

Guildford. 

Payment or Mempers oF PARLIAMENT. — 
Whatever estimate the people of the present day 
may put upon the elective franchise, it would seem 
that our ancestors held the privilege very lightly ; 
for although the wages to - received by ‘Mem- 
bers of Parliament were fixed by the 16th of Ed- 
ward IT. at the low rate of 4s. a day for a knight 


| turning members, on the plea of poverty 


| sentative of the people, 
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we are told by Prynne, that many boroughs 


| petitioned to be excused from sending members to 


Parliament, on account of the expense; and in 

note to Blackstone we learn, that from the 33rd 
Edward IIL. uniformly through the five sueceed- 
ing reigns, the Sheriff of Lancashire returne 

that there were no cities or borous ohs in his county 
that ought or were used, or could, on account o! 
their poverty, send any citizens or burgesses t 

Parliament. There were some instances where 
even a less sum than that established by statute, 
was allowed; and it is on record that in 1463, Sir 
John Stra ange, the member for Dunwich, ss | 
to take te and half a barrel of herrings as 4 


r¢ 
a 


composts n for his wages. 


The object of this note is to ask your readers 
for the names of any boroughs exempted from re- 
; and at 
what time, and under what circumstances, the 
practice of paying members was discontinued. 

I have an entry in my note-book to the effect, 
that Andrew Marvell, member for Hull, in the 
Parliament after the Restoration, was the last 
who received payment for his services as a repre- 
but unfortunately have 
not marked my authority. D. M. Stevens 
Guildford. 


Postacr Stamps.—In the present rage for 
collecting postage stamps of all countries, a short 
account of their first introduction and the gradual 
development of the system to its widely-spread 
adoption, would be very interesting. 1 have a 
twopenny blue envelope, with a design of Mul- 
ready’s; and should like to know whether it was 
the first that appeared, and in what year? The 
oval blue twopenny embossed envelope sts = I 
presume, followed, and then the black penny label. 
Qu ry, In what years? Also, When were the red 
penny labels first issued ? LSA 


Cu1er-Baron JAMes Reynoups: Baron JAMES 
Reynotps. — Can any of your correspondents 
oblige me by stating what was the precise degree 
of relationship between these two judges, who 
flourished in the reign of George IL., but were not 
contemporaries on the English Bench: the latter 
not taking his place on it till after the former’ 
death, though he had been Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas in Ireland for nearly fourteen 
years be fore ? 

” They both seem to have descended from James 
Re ynol is of Bumsted, in Essex ; who married, in 
1655, Judith, the eldest daughter of Sir William 
Hervey of Ickworth, near Bury A Ei dmunds — 
the ancestor of the Marquis 0 Bristol. This 
lady, I believe, was the Chief ‘conn grand- 
mother; his mother was named Bridget, who, 
dying in 1723, was buried in Castle Camps in 
Cambridge shire. The Chief Baron died in 1739, 


of the shire, and 2s, for a citizen or burgess, yet | and was buried in St. James’s church, Bury St. 
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Edmunds, of which borough he had been recorder 
and representative in Parliament. In his will he 
tions the Baron, then Chief Justice in Ireland, 


rm 


without stating any relationship; but he be- 
queaths a large legacy to his niece Judith. The 


Baron had a sister Judith (evidently a family | 


name, and no doubt adopted from the daughter 
of Sir William Hervey,) who, on his death in 
1747, erected a monument to him at Castle Camps 
church, the inscription on which makes no allu- 
sion to the Chief Baron, but states that the Baron, 
her brother, was “ the last male descendant of Sir 
James Reynolds, Knight, who flourished in these 
parts in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” Who 
was he ? 

If the Chief Baron's niece Judith was the same 
person as the Baron's sister Judith, the Baron 
must of course have been the Chief Baron's nephew, 
though born in 1684, two years before his uncle. 
This, however, might easily have occurred; but 
another difliculty arises from the father of both 
being, as far as I discover, named James. But 
as that name appears to have been invariably 
adopted by the family, it may only afford another 
instance of two brothers having the same baptis- 
mal name. 

Though the Baron was knighted, the Chief 
Baron never accepted that honour. 

Epwarp Foss. 

“ Tancrep AnD Gismunp,” a Tragedy, written 
by five gentlemen of the Inner Temple, was per- 
formed before Queen Elizabeth, and was pub- 
lished in 1592, 4to, by Robert Wilmot, author of 
the 5th Act. Sir Christopher Hatton was one of 
the authors, Henry Noel another. The remain- 
ing two writers are known only by the initials, 
G. Al. and Rod. Staff. Can you give me any in- 
formation regarding the authors whose names are 
indicated by these initials? The initials may, 


——_——.. 


great commoner first make use of the word? 

Voisonage is a word used on several occasions by 

Jeremy Taylor. I. N, 
New York. 





Queries with Answers. 


FarrFax AnD D-rmonoroaia. — Mr. Hartley 
Coleridge, in his Yorkshire Worthies, makes men- 
tion of an unpublished work by Edward Fairfay, 
the poet. He thus refers to it : 

“He was so much affected with the superstitions of 
his age, as to fancy his children bewitched, and that on 
so very weak grounds, that the poor wretches whom he 
prosecuted for this impossible crime were actually ac- 
quitted, Yet even the verdict of a jury, little disposed 
as juries then were (or dared to be) to favour witches, 
does not seem to have disabused his senses, for he lef 
behind him in manuscript, ‘ Demonologia; a discourse 
of Witchcraft, as it was acted in the family of Mr. Ed- 
ward Fairfax, of Fuyistone, in the County of York, in 
the vear 16 This has never been printed. A copy 
was in possession of the late Isaac Reed, Esq. As an 
important document in the history of human nature it 
most assuredly ought to be given to the world. It must 
be remembered that Fairfax in this instance only coin- 
cided with the spirit of the age, and bowed to the wisdom 
of his ancestors.” 





The Isaac Reed referred to is doubtless the 
editor of Shakespeare. I cannot find that the 
work said to be in his possession has ever been 
published, or that any account of it has been 
given by his executors. ‘The recovery of this 
book would be an acquisition. The belief in 
witchcraft and demonology has always been pre- 
valent in that part of Yorkshire, in which the 
Fairfax family had their seat, and still linger: 
there with considerable tenacity. I recollect 


| within the present century several persons who 


possibly, refer to the names Gulielmus or Wm. | 


Allen, and Rodger Stafford. 
as a conjecture. 


I give this merely 
ZETA. 


Turcesius tHe Dane.— This formidable ruf- 
fian is well known to all readers of Irish history ; 
but I have never heard or read of any suspicion, 
that it is quiteimpossible that the common appel- 
lation could ever have been the name of any 
Dane, living or dead. This is philologically true, 
however. As he was unquestionably a real person 
of his class, it is worth inquiring what was his 
real name. Thorgisel comes near, and is to be 
found amongst the Anglo-Danish gentry who at- 
test a deed of the Confessor. (See Kemble’s Cod. 
Dip. Avi. Saz., vol. iv., No. 801, Thurgysel min- 
ister.) H. C. C. 

Vicrnacr. — Horace Walpole, in Letter 2557, 
Cunningham's edition, says that this is a word of 
the late Lord Chatham's coining. Upon what 


had a great reputation as “ wise men,” and who 
were supposed to have the power of disenchanting 
those who were “ill wished,” or labouring under 
the spells of witches or evil-minded persons. The 
enchantments were supposed to be cast also upon 
cattle. A fatality among cattle, whether in a dis 
trict, or in the shed of a particular farmer, was 
rarely ascribed to natural causes, but almost in- 
variably to the malevolence of some person having 
influence with the devil. The means taken to 
avert the mischief, and punish the original de 
signer, were curious and somewhat various. ‘They 
serve to show the skill and ingenuity of the few 
charlatans who practised upon the credulity of the 
ignorant by their conjurations to discover the 


| guilty parties, and to counteract the “ evil wish.” 


occasion, in a public speech or otherwise, did the | 
' 


With some smattering of medical knowledge, and 
considerable experience in that human nature 
with which they had to deal, many of them picked 
up a good harvest. If the MS. of the work is 
still in existence, it would be desirable to have tt 
published. The superstitions of a people ar 
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always a subject of eager study to the historical 
: T. B. 


rA transcript from the original copy of Edward Fair- 
fax’s Discourse on Witcheraft, 8vo, is No. 8672, of Isaac 
Reed’s Sale Catalogue, and was sold to Mr. Triphook for 
1. 2s. who resold it to B. H. Bright, Esq. At the sale 
of Mr. Bright’s manuscripts on June 18, 1844, it was 
purebased by Mr. Rodd for 6/. 15s., and is now in the 
valuable collection of James Crossley, Esq. of Manches- 
ter. This transcript was made about the year 1711. The 
writer has added a few more relations, and illustrated 
the whole with a series of drawings of the witches, devils, 
imps, inculi, monsters, &c., who figure among the dra- 
matis persone, all from the life, and striking likenesses! } 


student. 





, 
} 
i 





Bayxers, 1676. — A MS. letter of February 
17, 1675-6, says : — 

“ A great misfortune hath lately befallen the bankers; 
) hath straightened all, and proved very fatal to 
A 


C. i. 


[The misfortune was the extravagant luxury of the 
wrt of Charles IJ. The king about this time found 
himself at the mercy of the rich goldsmith or banker, 
who made the royal debtor pay ten, twenty, and thirty 
per cent. for accommodation. Even for defensive war the 
resources of the nation were found insufficient. The 
country was in danger; and the monied portion of the 
community seized with a panic. The people flocked to 
their debtors; they demanded their deposits; and Lon- 
don witnessed the first run upon th Consult 
Macaulay’s History of England, i. 216, ed. 1856 ; Francis’s 
Hist. of the Bank of England, i. 32; and Thomas Turuor’s 


Case of the Bankers and their Creditors, 4to, 1675.] 





What was this misfortune ? 


bankers. 





Zwinctu, “Tur YMAGE or potue Pastoures.” 
—I should be greatly obliged if any of your 
readers can help me to the discovery of the follow- 
ing book. I copy the description as given in 
Herbert's Ames's Typographical Antiquities, vol. ii. 
p. 690: — 

“*The ymage of bothe pastoures, sette forthe by that 
mooste famouse clerck, Huldrych Zwinglius, and now 
translated out of Latin into Eng'isie by John Vernon 
(Veron) Sinonoys. A most fruitefull and necessary boke, 
to be had and redde in all churches, therwyth to enarme 
all symple and ignorant folkes, agaynst the raueninge 
wolues and false prophetes.’ At the end‘. Of the metynge 
of Mayster John Hooper, byshop of Gloceter, and of 
mayster doctoure Cole, quondam chaunceler of London, 
and now wardeyn of the new college in Oxforde.’ In 8 
leaves. Cum priv. solum. Printed, 1550, by W. Seres 
with Kele, octavo.” . 

Henry Leacu. 

11, Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

[A copy of this very rare tract, quoted ,by Master 

rynne in his Antipathie to Lordly Prelacie, p. 338-9, was 
purchased by Mr. Rodd at Bindley’s sale, Aug. 7, 1820, 
for 16s. who resold it to the Bodleian library. (See Bod. 
Cat. vol. iv. p. 1024.) Another copy turned up at the 
tale of Inglis’s books on June 19, 1826, which was’ pur- 
chased by Arch for 16s. ] , 
Catas.—Can you refer me to the works of 
Voltaire in which he animadverts on the trial and 
condemnation of Calas ? Yerac. 

[There is a separate work by Voltaire on the trial of 
the Calas, entitled Histoire d’Elizabeth Canning, et de 
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Jean Calas. 2. Memoire de Donat Calas pour son Pére, 
sa Mere et son Frére. 3. Declaration de Pierre Calas, 
Avec les piéces Originales, concernant la mort des Srs. 
Calas, et le jugement rendu & Toulouse. Par Mons. de 
Voltaire. A Londres, 8vo, 1762. See also The History 
of the Misfortunes of John Calas, a Victim to Funaticism. 
To which is added, a Letier from M. Calas to his Wifi 
and Children; written M. de Voltaire. Lond. 8vo, 





1762, 1772. Consult also “N. & Q.,” 2™4 §. i, 13, 123, 
179. ] 
Sm Rosert Gopscuaty.—In Berry's Enxcy- 





clopedia Heraviica is the following : — 





“The arms of Sir Robert Godschall, Li 
London, with G. Leathcote in 1742, are a 
wavy, argent.” 





There is some mistake here, for Sir G. Heath- 
cote died in 1733. I wish to learn what year Sir 
Robert Godschall was Lord Mayor, when was he 
knighted, who was he the son of, and any other 
particulars about him—his marriage, death, and 
what family he left, &c. ? pe 

Northiam. 





[On a black marble pyramid on the north wall of the 
chancel of Albury church, Surrey, is the following in- 
scription: “In memory of the Right Honourable Sir 
Robert Godschall, Knt., Lord Mayor of the City of Lon- 
don, and late of Weston House in this parish, whose 
natural as well as acquired abilities endeared him to man 
kind. He was unanimously chosen Alderman of the 
ward of Bishopsgate in the year 1752; served the oflice 
of Sheriff in 1736; was elected a Representative in Par- 
liament for that great metropolis 1741; and in the same 
year had the chief magistracy of that city conferred upon 
him; under the fatigues of which honourable trusts, 
supported by the hopes of a joyful resurrection, and rely- 
ing on the merits of his dying Saviour, he departed this 
life June 26, 1742, et. fifty.” Above are his arms, with 
a crescent, impaling Azure, a fess embattled Or, between 
six stars of the same. Below is a civic crown, with the 
sword and mace. He was knighted Oct. 31, 1735. At 
his death the estate at Weston came to his only brother, 
Nicholas Godschall, Esq., who died May 21, 1748; for 
a notice of whose descendants, see Manning and Bray's 


Surrey, ii. 127, 130; iii. 309. ] 








Samarra (2" §, xii. 328.) —One of the pas- 
sages referred to in your answer to Lumen (1 
Kings, xiii. 32) raises what appears to me to be 
a question of some difficulty. 

The old Prophet of Bethel is there described 
as speaking of the Cities of Samaria. But in a 
subsequent chapter of the same book (xvi. 23) 
we learn that Samaria itself was not founded till 
some years afterwards by Omri. How, then, came 
the cities of the ten tribes to be called the Cities 
of Samaria in the time of Jeroboam? Menor. 

[Scott seems disposed to explain this apparent difli- 
culty by suggesting that the Sacred Historian (writing 
after the city of Samaria was built), calls the neighbour- 
ing cities “cities of Samaria” by anticipation. It will 
be observed, however, that the words 1 Kings xiii. 32, 
are spoken by the “Old Prophet,” who is speaking of 
a judgment not to be accomplished till a subsequent 
period. Possibly, therefore, he may be understood to de- 
scribe the cities prophetically, or as what they were 
when the judgment was executed, “ cities of Samaria.” ) 
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— _— — atnevinetinesnaimen atte 
Quvoration. — Who is the author of this dis- | = Lacteum qui tune adipem liguris, pers 
tich : — j Induas mentem petimus v ictbom," - of J 
“ Hypocrisy ! the only evil which remains invisible Clad Magni Gentlem Septentrionaiiem aid “ 
With all but God ”? | Breviurium, Ludg. Bat., 164), 18mo, pp. 589, I 
CuirTon. : : vs igh afta : 
| These are about a third of the “ rules of diet; Sed 
by Milton? — lent thinking of the following lines | and enough to justify Woty’s pinion as to the subs 
S See eaiteas man wer anil _ cookery and versification. a As they _ trang. am 
Hy: a sien » evil that sontien lated from “patrio carmine, I shall be glad to see L 
Invisible. except to God alone. the original, if it is preserved. whe 
By his permissive will, through heaven and earth.” | I am not able to answer the Query as to Mur- Mar 
Paradise Lost, b. ut. lines 682-5. doch. Many years ago an account appeared ina 


magazine of a foul-feeding clergyman, pedestrian, 
: and polemic, in the time of ¢ harles IL., whos 
Replies, theological adversary was Dr. Dambrod. I doubi 
STARACHTER AND MURDOCH. whether the name was Murdoch. He was repre- 
(2™ S. xi. 12.) sented as orthodox ; and a complimentary epigram 
‘ was quoted which, as nearly as my memory serves 
me, ran :— 
“In Holy Writ to know we're given, 
That narrow is the way to Heaven: 
Sage ‘ Murdoch’ (?) takes the converse road, 
And shows the way to Hell, Dambrod.” 








“ Starachter” is a slip of the pen for Starchater, 
one of the Scandinavian giants, whose deeds are re- 
corded by Olaus Magnus, and probably by “ Wor- 

id 1" ” 1 o ? 
mius ap. T. Hearne,” though I have not been able 
to verify the reference. I cannot find in the 








sriti 3 a oe 7 ‘ : ‘ 2 Thara * . — 
British Museum a copy of Olaus Magnus. Chere Perhaps this imperfect recollection may direct I 
is a German translation, with some curious plates, | some reader of “N. & Q.” to the article. wel 
Olai Magni, Historien der Mittnachligen Lander, ~  Firznorxns, rul 
fol., Basil, 1567, which says : — | Garrick Club. mal 
“Das er auch den vergeblichen iiberfluss der Dann- | ina 
marcker absthete, und sie durch solche wollust nicht | LADY VANE. the 
weich und we ibis h wurden, dichtet er etlic he Lieder, da- (2 S. xi. 289.) in 
rinnen die edel tugend der Miissigkeit hoch geprezen knc 
wirt, und wie den Menschen so voli austehe das sie von Lady Vane (wife of Viscount Vane of the king. Ae 
alle iibe 89 ease ome ame at me a a ‘ Ac 
- ib — esse us -_ — ee ee 9p dom of Ireland) was a gay and beautiful woman, an 
ding sich hiiten, durch welche der Le ru Stark re- . At : . ‘ p ma 
aie, ai oh we che der iat) zu Starkheit ge- | who despised her husband. She is the “lady of . 
zogen, und ganz untauglich (wie Cicero sagt) zu allem — 2 . ° ibys z " pro 
ampt der Tugend und giiter leer gemacht wirt.” — L. v. quality” whose memoirs are introduced by Smol- Tu 





C. li, P. CXXXY, lett, in his Peregrine Pickle ; but that portion of " 
the novel is said to have been written by Sheb- 


For want of the original, I quote the abridg- - . . : Mee Sur 
ment : — ™ - beare, who received 10002. from the lady for de a 
Cy eT ee : » fami faming her husband. : : tin 
rofusam dapum indulgentiam aspernatus, fumidoque | In an old copy of Peregrine Pickle which I a 
ac rancido cibo usus, famem eo sapidius, quo simplicius ¢ id 4 — of t 
pepulit, ne verse virtutis nervos externarum deliciarum | ONCe possessed, some one had pasted a cutting saic 
contagione, tanquam adulterino quodam dulcore remit- | from a newspaper of the day ; being an advertises the 
teret, aut priscw frugalitatis normam inusitatis gule | ment inserted by Lord Vane for the purpose ot Ho 
superstitionibus abr garet. Cseterum indignanter ferebat, | recovering bis wife, who had run away from him. , 
assam dapem, eandemque elixam, unius ccene sumptibus . "Datta anneal a sarance | inutel nme 
erogari : ‘edul um ee monstro accipiens, quod lien In it the lady x personal igs ag oar haces me 
ardoribus delibutum, fartoris industria multiplicis tem- described, and she scems to have — = wi hot 
peramenti varietate perfricuit. Igiturut Danicum luxum, | beautiful, notwithstanding that “ one of her front col 
Teutonum ritu, unde effoeminati fierent, introductum aver- | teeth proj ected a good deal beyond the others. sho 
teret, inter alia, patrio carmine, multis omissis, sic ce- | Can any correspondent of “N. & Q.” give me & ze 
cinit ; — | copy of the advertisement. doi 
“ ST ARCHATERI CARMEN DE FRUGALITATE. | Lady Vane brought her husband no issue, con- cel 

“ Fortium cradus cibus est virorum, | ge uently the Irish title became extinct. She fi 
Nec reor lautis opus esse mensis, ai 4 . J le heiress of F ris Hawes, 3 
Mens quibus belli meditatur usum was daug hter and sole heiress of Francis Hawes, sel 
Pectore forti. Esq , of Purley Bottom, Berks. Lord Oxford, 0 but 
« Aptius barbam poteris rigentem, | his Memoranda of the Peerage *, speaks of both on 
Mordicus presso lacerare dente, husband and wife in opprobrious terms. me 
Quam vorax lactis vacuare sinum, | She must not be confounded with Miss Vane, hat 
Ore capaci. | mistress to Frederic, Prince of Wales, and after on 
“ Fugimus laute vitium popina, | wards to Lord Harvey. That lady was a mem de: 
Rancidis ventrem dapibus foventes, ber by birth of the Vane family, and was the me 

Coctiles paucis placuere succi, | —— oe I 
Tempore prisco. * Notes and Queries, 2° 8. i. 326. rn 
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erson celebrated by Dr. Johnson in his Vanity 


P Human Wishes : — 
” «The teeming mother, anxious for her race,” &c. 

Lord Monboddo objected to both Vane and 
Sedley, as not being beauties, and proposed to 
substitute for them Shore and Valliér But I 
am wandering from my proper subject. 

Lady Vane is thus alluded to by Earl Nugent, 
when he is speaking of Isabella, Duchess of 
Manchester : — 

“ Yet she’s as gay as Lady Vane, 
Who, should she amorous trair 
Might fairly man a fleet. 


list her 





Sprightly as Orford’s Countess she, 
And as the wanton Townshend free, 
And — more than both — discreet.” 


N. F. H. for Wit, vol. iii. p. 


INTERDICTED MARRIAGES. 
(2™ S. xii. 69.) 

In 1653 and 1654 the laws relating to marriage 
were ina very unsettled state, and Puritan mis- 
rule prevailed, not only in that matter, but in 
many others. It was less a question with many 
inauthority whether “ existing laws” justified 
their proceedings, than whether they seemed right 
in their own eyes. It is not perhaps generally 
known that many marriages took place under the 


Act passed in the Barebones Parliament, which | 


may perhaps have sanctioned some such arbitrary 
proceedings as those referred to by Mr. Pisney 
THomPson 

The Parish Register of St. Giles, Camberwell, 
Surrey, records no fewer than fourteen, celebrated, 
not by aclergyman, but before a magistrate, sit- 
ting authoritatively in the “ Public Meeting Place 
of the parish, commonly called the Church of the 
said parish,” and attesting the ceremony “ after 


the Puritan way, and the laudable .custom of 


Holland.” 

The officiating magistrate, in some of these 
instances, was Mr. Samuel Moyer, one of the 
honourable members fur London, and the zealous 
colleague of Mr. Leatherseller Barebones in the 
short-lived Parliament that bore his name. 

The connexion of Moyer with the strange 
doings of his day has siven him more than a local 
celebrity. He was not only one of the “ persons 
fearing God, and of approved fidelity and honesty” 
selected by Cromwell to carry out his designs, 
but a leading man amongst them. Had its ex- 
ecutive ability equalled its intentions, the Parlia- 
ment would have earned a name the world would 
have faken care of. It was to abolish tithes; to 
amend the law; to improve prison discipline ; to 
devise and practice the most thorough retrench- 
ment and economy in public affairs; to settle 
Ireland and Scotland; to advance trade and 
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¢; to remove all civil and religious disa- 
bilities ; to “ take away,” like a naughty child, 
the Court of Chancery; and to consider, with a 
view to getting rid of, every thing that hindered 
the progr ] ; ; 

In fourteen months it was to do this; but in 
ix, it came to an inglorious end, having, as the 
sum total of its practical labours, “ considered a 
way for marriages ;” debated the question on the 
7th of August, 1653 ; passed it on the 16th; and, 
apparently forgetting what had been done, agreed 
on the 20th that it should become law. 

But we have not yet done with Mr. Moyer. 
When this Parliament of Incapables broke up, 
some “thirty odd” determined to die hard; and 
although forty had been declared a House by 
Cromwell, refused to move off. In resolute de- 
termination not to go home till morning, they 
voted Moyer to the chair, and broke out into a 
volley of protests. The climax is well-known, 
and poor Moyer, in the cold twilight of a De- 
cember morning, repaired doggedly to a home 
shorn of all the usual genialities of the season, 
doubting probably for the first time his “ clear 
call” to take a “part in the supreme authority of 
the Commonwealth.” Doveias ALLPORT. 


learning ; ] 





ess of the G yspe 





JUDGE PAGE, 
(3"¢ S. i. 13.) 

A friend having lent me No. 1 of your New 
Series, I beg to add some particulars respecting 
Sir Francis Page (the hanging judge). He was 
the son of the Rev. Nicholas Page, Vicar of Blox- 
ham, admitted of the Inner Temple June 12, 
1685; called to the Bar, June 2, 1690. In 1708 
he was returned M.P. for Huntingdon with Ed- 
ward Wortley alias Montague ; and again in 1720 
with the same colleague. The dates of his judicial 
promotions, given in p. 14, are correct. His first 
wife, whose name I have not discovered, was 
buried at Bloxham. His second wife, many years 
his junior, Frances, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Wheale, of Glympton, Baronet, also predeceased 
him, and was buried in Steeple Aston church, 
Oxfordshire (not North Aston as stated), in a 
vault beneath a chantry on the north side of the 
true chancel. Page purchased an estate at Mid- 
dle Aston, part of the parish of Steeple Aston, 
and built or greatly enlarged a mansion there. 
It was his ambition to found a family, but he re- 
mained childless in both his marriages. Upon the 
death of his second wife, in 1731, he took posses- 
sion of the chantry chapel; broke up ancient 
alabaster monuments, blocked up two arches, and 
erected a huge monument by Scheemacker, which 
is still in good preservation : it consists of a full- 
size figure of himself, judicially habited, reclining 
| like a Roman of the time of Augustus at a ban- 
| 
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quet; and another of his second wife, habited 
like an Athenian matron of the time of Pericles ; 
both under a lofty canopy supported by a pair of 
Corinthian columns. Both efligies are portraits ; 


Page’s being verified with an engraven portrait of 


him when he was 2 Baron of the Exchequer, 
which I found in a farmhouse, and gave in 1856 
to the County Hall at Oxford. He died Oct. 31, 
1741 (not Dec. 18), at Middle Aston; and I 
gather the following particulars from a decree in 
Chancery, made by Lord Chancellor Hardwick, 
July 2, 1750, which recites that a suit was com- 
menced in 1744 between Isabella Bourne, Francis 
Page, late Francis Bourne, and others, plaintiffs, 
and Richard Bourne and several others, including 
Sir Thomas Wheale, defendants. It appears that 
Page executed deeds in August, 1740, stipulating 
that Francis Bourne should, as a condition to 
taking the estates at Middle Aston as Page's heir, be 
in future known and called as Francis Page only ; 
and on July 4, 1741, he made a will to the same 
effect, when the defendants averred his mind was 
not in a testamentary state. This was, however, 
negatived hy the evidence on the part of the 
plaintiffs. Francis Page, xé Bourne, became M.P. 
for the University of Oxford, and lived into the 
present century ; but he died unmarried, and the 
estates have long since passed to possessors by 
purchase. Judge Page left a large personal estate, 
which was nearly absorbed by the tedious; and 
costly Chancery suit. 

Though vilified by his contemporaries, Page's 


i 


' there should be a screen or rood-loft. 


adherence to the cause of common sense, hue | 
manity, and justice in 1720, in the case of Mr. | 
Radcliffe, son of the unfortunate and executed | 


James, Earl of Derwentwater, entitles him to 
respect. (See Strange’s Ieports, vol. i. p. 268.) 
A tradition still remains at Middle Aston that he 
was heavily bribed on the occasion. In 1722 Sir 
John Cope, Bart., M.P., charged Baron Page in 
the House of Commons with attempting to bribe 


the electors of Banbury to secure the return of 


Sir W. Codrington. Page escaped censure by a 
narrow majority, 128 to 124. In 1729 he tried 
Huggins and Bainbridge for cruelty and murder, 
committed by them as Wardens of the Fleet. 
All the mischief he did to our fine old church 
was rectified, as far as practicable, in 1842. 
Witt1aMm Wine, 
Churchwarden of Steeple Aston. 





DEFLECTION OF CHANCELS, 
(2"4 §, xi. 412.) 

Mr. WitttaMs appears to have dealt with the 
Symbolism Theory in a very summary manner. I 
have been looking for an answer to his commu- 
nication, but none has appeared; and I conceive 
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that the question may now be considered to be 
completely set at rest. 

In suggesting that in the mind of the builder 
the deflection might bea question of architeciural 
perspective, Mr. Witrrams has hit upon precisely 
the same idea as I had in my mind when I sug. 
gested that it might perhaps have been adopted 
on wsthetic grounds. I think there can be no 
doubt that one effect of the deflection is that it 
tends to increase the apparent ‘length of the in- 
terior, in the manner pointed out by Mr. Wn.- 
niAms; but in order that this effect should be 
produced to its full extent, it is essential that 
The eye 
being then directed towards the altered lines of 
the upper part of the building, an idea of indefinite 
space is produced; but if the screen is removed, 
and the columns disclosed down to the very pave- 
ment, every thing at once becomes de/inite, and 
the building is reduced to the actual dimensions 
of the stone-work. In this state of things, the 
deflection—if perceived at all—is set down as 
an architectural defect. 

Another effect that I conceive to be produced 
by the deflection is, that there are more points of 
view from which the interior looks well. I was 
much struck with this on examining the church of 
St. Germain-des-Prés at Paris. In this respect I 
can readily imagine that the idea of the architect 
may have been (as suggested by Mr. Wuttians) 
that a slight deviation from regularity adds to 
beauty. 

It is very remarkable in how many instances 
we find a deviation from regularity, where we 
should little expect it. Where can we look fors 
rigid adherence to formality, if not in the archi- 
tecture of the ancient Egyptians? and yet in the 


| palace at Luxor not only is there a considerable 





angle in the direction of the axis of the building, 
but the angles of the court-yards are hardly ever 
right angles, and the pillars are variously spaced. 
(Fergusson’s Handbook of Architecture, vol. i. p. 
234.) And in the temple on the Island of Phila 
no two buildings, scarcely any two walls, are on 
the same axis, or parallel to one another. (Fergus 
son, vol.i.p. 239.) Nor are these solitary instances: 
they are pointed out as examples of how regard- 
less the Egyptians were of regularity and symme 
try in their plans. How are these irregularities 
to be accounted for? Are we to imagine that 
they symbolize some irregularity of Egyptian 
worship ? Or shall we be called on to believe that 
the Egyptian builders were cramped for room? 
or that they did not know how to build straight’ 
In speaking of Luxor, Fergusson observes that 


| pains seem to have been taken to make it @s irre- 


gular as possible, and when he comes to the tem 
ple on the Island of Phile, he says : — 

“No gothic architect, in his wildest moment, eve 
played so freely with his lines or dimensions, and nome— 
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it must be added —ever produced anything so beauti- 
fally picturesque.” 

In both of these passages the writer appears to 
Jook upon the irregularity of plan as forming part 
of the deliberate design of the architect, and in 
the latter he bears the most direct testimony to 
the effect produced by it. P. S. Carey. 





Orpen oF Menrir (3 §. i. 87,'113).—As 
suggested, the pages of “N. & Q.” are not the 
proper place for the discussion. But one word 
may be permitted to those who think that no such 
thing should be instituted without a very com- 
plete discussion, and who do not feel sure that a 
complete discussion would aid in approbation of 
the scheme. ‘Io say more would be discussion. 


4 


SranpGaATE Hore (3" S. i. 13), was situated 
in Lambeth parish, Surrey side of Westminster 
Bridge, near the site of Astley’s Theatre, between 
that spot and Lambeth Palace, ‘and about a cen- 
tury ago was in very ill repute. The entire 
neighbourhood was an extensive marsh, and a 
part of it is still known as Lambeth Marsh. The 
Marsh Gate is also existing. In this vicinity lived 
the Tradescants, father and son, and there formed 
their Museum of Curiosities, afterwards purchased 
by Elias Ashmole. 

This is given from memory, the failing memory 
of an aged man; but I think the heads of it may 
be found in Pennant’s London, to which however 
Ihave not at present the means of referring. 

J. BANIsTER. 

Charterhouse. 

N.B. I believe there is a street, near Astley’s 
Theatre, still called Standgate, or Stangate Street, 
without the d, 

Iam not acquainted with the neighbourhood 
of London ; but know that there is a place called 
Stangate Hole, which answers to your correspon- 
dent's description, in Huntingdonshire. It is on 
the great North Road, near Aleonbury Hill. The 
road there is identical with the old Ermine Street ; 
which fact justifies the liberty I have taken in 
striking out the letter d from the name. The 
spot was admirably adapted to the occupation 
which has made it notorious. It was (for both 
the Hill and the Hole have under modern im- 
provements lost some of their distinctive features) 
ashort, sharp dip, or depression, in the road just 
above Alconbury Hill; narrowed at the bottom 
bya bridge over a small stream, with extensive 
woods at the distance of a field or two on either 


side, and sufficiently far away from any habitation. | 


. has even now a dreary appearance. Hunting- 
onshire wit has employed itself on it in a sup- 
posed explanation of the wonders of the North to 


4 traveller from the South : “ That Hill,” so tradi- 


tion reports the saying, “is Stangate Hole; that 
lake is Whittlesey Mere; that church is Sawtrey 
chapel.” The Hole and the Mere have disap- 
peared, but the church or chapel remains. If 
your correspondent S. has any information re- 
specting the doings at Stangate Hole in the last 
century, I shall be very glad if he will communi- 
cate it, or give any references where it may be 
found. H. Freeman. 
Norman Cross, Stilton. 


Fripays, Sarnts’ Days, anp Fast Days (3S. 
i. 115.)—With regard to the question in “ N.& 
Q.” about Saints’ Days falling on Fridays, I ap- 
prehend the only definite answer that can be 
given is to be drawn from the written law of the 
Church. A “logical argument,” as your corre- 
spondent seems to mean, may be overruled by 
desuetude ; and usage in this case is very inde- 


terminate. But the law of the Church is quite 
clear. (See the Introduction to the Prayer- 


Book.) 
Fast Days, except Christmas Day.” 


It is, that “ All Fridays in the year are 
LYTTELTON. 
Your correspondent J. F. S. is wrong in sup- 
posing that when a Friday happens to be a Saint's 
Day, it is not observed as a fast. Ifhe will ex- 
amine the Book of Common Prayer, he will find 
that all the Fridays in the year are to be observed 

as fasts, with the exception of Christmas Day. 
i... Ee 

Birmingham. 

Kine Prays (2™ S. xii. 210, 235, 354, 503, 524.) 
— In support of Mr. Kexxy’s statement at p. 504 
of your last volume, that “the King Game or 
Play, was frequently performed in churches,” I 
send you a copy of an entry in the churchwardens’ 
accounts of “The Holy Trinity, Guildford,” for 
the year 1555. 

“1&2 Ph. & Mary. 

Item received of the Sommer Lord, for the 

bread and drinke left at the kynge game iiijs x*.” 

Does not the term *“ Sommer Lord” have refer- 
ence here to Robin Hood as king of the May? 
and does it not, by inference, sustain the sugges- 
tion of your correspondent, that the designation 
of King Play, or King Game, was applied to more 
than one kind of entertainment ? 

D. M. Stevens. 

Guildford. 

Sir Henry Lanerorp (3 §S., i. 12.) — Sir 
Henry was buried ina vault beneath the Commu- 
nion-table in Kings Kerswell church. His arms 
were, Paly of six or and gules. on a chief of the 
first, a lion passant gardant of the second. 

It may assist G. A. A. to know that Sir Henry 
Langford was possessed (by purchase, I believe) 
in 1710 of the manor of Kings Kerswell, and at 
his death bequeathed the estate to his relative 
Thomas Brown, Esq., whose great-grandson, 
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Henry Langford Brown, Esq., is the present 
owner, and resides at Barton Llall, in that parish. 
Probably (if the inquiry is for an historical pur- 
pose) this gentleman would give G. A. A. the in- 
formation he requires. Joun Tucketr. 

Great Russell Street. 

Doctor or Mepicine (3 S. i. 134.) — Your 
able correspondent, J. Li., says, “ By what autho- 
rity the College of PI 
grant the degree of Doctor of Medicine to their 
licentiates, unless by their charter of incorporation, 
[ cannot say.” The College of Physicians cannot 
give the degree of M.D. They canm licentiates 
in physic, but not with the title of M.D.; that 
must be obtained at Oxford, Cambridge, Edin- 


burgh, or Glasgow, by keeping terms, and a re- 


ysicians are empowered to 


is 
| 


gular medical course of study. ‘The most the 
College of PI ysicians can do, is to say to their 
lieentiates, if you assume the title, we shall not 


take any adve rse notice of it, or « ppose you, but 
no degree can we give you. Itisa compromise. 

ch # 
Bistiocraruy or AtcuymMy Anp Mysticism 
(3"* S. i. 89.) — The principal French works on 
this subject are — 


1. Histoire de la Phi Hermétique, par Leug- 
let Dufresnoy. Paris, 1742 

2. Schmeider, Histoire de l’Al 

3. Figuier, L’Achimie et les 

4. Dictionnaire de Mystiq 





Montrouge, 18 





S. Gavrmiorz. 

Mary Worrmcron (3 S. i. 38.) — That the 
parents of this lady (the Hon. Mrs. Cholmondeley) 
were in a very humble position, is undoubtedly 
true. According to G iit, the father, John Wof- 
fington, was a journ yman bricklayer, and resided 
in George Lane, Dame Street, Dublin. 

At his death, the widow, in the words of the 
same authority, “ saw no choice but to become a 
washerwoman, — an avocation which ” (it is satis- 
factory to learn) “her health and vigour enabled 
her to undertake properly.” —Lives of the Players, 
vol. i. p. 220. 

From this state of poverty the family was raised 
by the success of the celebrated Pee W oflington, 
in her theatrical career, which commenced as 
“Polly” in the Beggars’ Opera at a show booth 
in Dame Street, kept by Mademoiselle Violante. 

Galt further says that she allowed her mother 
20l. a-year, which she afterwards augmented to 
30/. O'Keefe mentions having seen Peg perform 
“ Alicia” in Jane Shore in 1755, and continues: 

“]T remember some years afterwards seeing her mother, 
whom she comfortably supported; a re spectable-looking 
old lady, in her short black velvet cloak, with ds ep rich 
fringe, a diamond ring, and small agate snuff box. She 
had nothing to mind but going the rounds of the Catholic 
chapels and chatting with her neighbours. Mrs. Wof- 
fington, the actress, built and endowed a number of 
almhouses at Teddington, Middlesex, and there they are 
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(34 S. I. Fes. 22, 99 
to this day. She is buried in the church; her name 
her tombstone.” — Fecollections of John O'Keefe, yol, 
p. 0. 

As a further reference for particulars relating 
to this actress, I may mention Genest’s History of 
the Stage, vol. iv. p. 497, and vol. x. 307; and 
Davies’ Life of Garrick, vol, i. 305- -312, The 
former has extracts from several books in whicd 
notices of her occur. Cuaries Wrupz, 

Srarca (3" §. i, 90.) — Starch appears to have 
been introduced at the commencement of the 
reign of Elizabeth, when the wearing of lawn and 
cambric ruffs came into fashion, these becoming 
articles of attire having been previously made of 
fine Holland, and therefore requiring no com 
pound to stiffen them. It is recorded, that wher 
the queen “had ruffs made thereof (lawn and 
cambric) for her own princely wearing, there was 
none in England could tell how to starch them: 
but the queen made special means for some women 
that could starch;” and Mrs. Guilham, wife of 
the royal coachman, was the first starcher. hh 
the year 1564, Frow Vander Plasse condescendei 
to leave her native marshes in Flanders, and set- 
tled in London, where she gave lessons in the 
gentle art of clear starching at the moderate price 
of five pounds per lesson, with an additional fe 
of twenty shillings for instruction in the mystery 
of converting the “ wheat-flour, bran, and some 
times roots” into “that liquid matter which they 
call starch.” (Stubbes.) 

‘This article was made of all hues; in the reign 
of James I., yellow was the fashionable colour, 
and we, or rather our ancestors, were indebted t 
the notorious Mrs. Turner, said to be the widow 
of a physician, the willing tool of that infamous 
clique who poisoned Sir ‘Thomas Overbury in the 
Tower, for the introduction from France of that 
eraceful tincture; and she it was, who was a 
once its alpha and omega ; for its becoming known 
to the world of fashion, that she was executed in 
a “yellow starched tifliny ruff and cuff,” that ab: 
solute monarch decreed that his subjects should n 
more be clad in so infamous a hue, and “ yellow 
starch and wheeeled fardingales were crieé 
down.” (Killegrew, 1615.) 

See Pulleyn’s Etymological Compendium, Timbs’ 
Curiosities of History, Planché’s British Costume, 
&e. &e. H. 8.6 

Sir Francis Bryan (3" S. i. 110.) — The fol 
lowing notices of this accomplished courtier are 
from Sir Harris Nicolas’s notes to the Privy Pure 
Expenses of King Henry the Eighth : — 

“Many of the entries respecting Sir Francis Bryat, 
one of the brightest ornaments of Henry’s court, tend t 
confirm the idea of the intimacy between him and his 
sovereign. They show that he was constantly the king’ 
companion in his amusements at shovelboard, bows 
dice, primero, and other games; and on one occasion ¥é 
find 50/. was given to his servant as ‘a token from the 
king to him,’ an expression which no where else occum 
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and which, it would seem, was a delicate manner of 


making him a pecuniary present. He was the only son 








of Sir Thomas Bryan, who died in 1517, and was one of 
Henry the Eighth’s Gentlemen of the Bedchamber. 
Brvan was the au r of sonnets which are inserted 
a st those of the Earl of Surrey, and he is conse- 


quentiy noticed by Dr. Nott in his elegant edition of that 
n’s productions. Hall also states many curious 
larly of the loss of one of his 


noblem 
facts respect him, particu 


it tilting match, 





This note gives the name of Sir Francis Bryan's 
father, but without further particulars of him 
than that he died in 1517; for L believe Sir Har- 
ris Nicolas meant that Sir Francis himself “ was 
one of Her ry the Eighth'’s Gentlemen of the Bed- 
though, 
Where is there more to be found 
N. H. S. 









chamber ;” 
ambiguously. 
respecting Sir Thomas Bryan ? 
Marnews AND Govcu Faminies (3 §S. i. 
89 )— Mi athe ww Gough, Esq., the “ great Captain 
in Fr ance,” { mp. Hy n. VI., i 
“unus et idem” with “ Matthew Gouch, an Es- 
quier of W: iles,” , who, 
Hollingshed, “ was a man of excellent vertue and 
of great renown in the wars France [under 
Talbot 1, where he had served for the pace of 
twen ty ye urs and upwards, and ended his life at 
Lond lon Bridge in defending the city against 
Cade.” * This valiant Welshman is stated to hav 
been the father of two sons, Thomas and Richard, 
the latter of whom stands in most pedigrees as 
the ancestor of the Goughs of Oldtallings and 
Perry Hall, and of Lord Calthorpe; but it is 
that some dk du e the di ent from 
Th mas Gough, a w a stapler in Li 
brother of Sir Matthew. So that the memoran- 
dum quoted by your correspondent of the mar- 
riage of his daughter and heiress may be worthy 
of consideration. ‘tl ’ 


must 





afterwards knighted says 


right to state 


don, younger 


I may add, that the Goughs 
of Perry Hall bear a different coat to that de- 
scribed by Mr. Lex, which, I should presume, 
was the more ancient coat of the family. 

Your correspondent asks whether the names he 
quotes as ancestors of the family in question are 
of historical note in Wales? ‘To this [ would re- 
ply, that the blood of Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, who 
was in the ek venth century King of Powys, and 
(by usurpation) of North and South Wales, and 
founder of the third ri yyal tribe, is widely diffused 
throughout the Prine ipality, there being few fa- 
nilies th re of ar 1y pret ensions to antic j! uity (é and 
we all know what Welshmen are in that rx spect) 
Who cannot trace a descent from this worthy. 

The latter part of the Qué ry is very difficult to 
answer, as families of the name of Mathews are so 

* See Shaw’s Jistor: y of Staff wdshire, vol. ii. p. 188, 
Where { ry full and elaborate gene ilogy of the 
¢W _ oe ape A, A cata or John Gough, Esq., 

t The three boars are assigned to “ 
in the heral: lic dictionaries. 


here is a ve 


amily, commenci! 


Gough of Wales” 


if so, he expressed himself 
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numerous. If one knew the arms (of which your 
correspondent is also in ignorance) it would afford 
some clue to the pedigree, for Welshmen are more 
known by their arms than their names. I would 
suggest to Mr. Lee a course of Yorke’s Royal 
Tribes, Burke's Royal Families, (where there is a 
very good pedigree of the dynasties of North and 
South Wales and Powys), Commoners, Heraldic 
Illustrations, Landed Gent ry, and Peerage, &c., and 
I think he will then meet with the name of Bleddyn 
ap + yn fyn, 5 soaps h ap Bleddyn, and Madoc ap 
Meredith, Prince of Powys-F adog, w sque ad er 
seam, H.S 
Horanp, Duxe or Exeter (3" S. i. os 
The flaming cresset spoken of by J. H. appears 
not to have been the family crest of the Holands, 
for the crest borne by John Holand, 2nd Duke of 
Exeter of this name, was “ upon a chapeau doubled 
ermine, a lion passant guardant crowned, and 
gorged witha collar of France.” Sandford tells us 
that this crest was curiously carved in stone upon 
the duke’s monument in St. Catherine’s church, 
near the Tower of London. (Genealogical His- 
tory, p. 219, ed. 1707.) 

What is become of this monument ? 

Is not J. Hi. in error in describing Henry, Duke 

Exeter, as Lord High Admiral? John, the 
2nd Duke (the one whose monument I have 
spoken of), held that office; but I am not aware 
that his son Henry, the 3rd Duke, succeeded him 
in it. Nor can I see how any Holand, Duke of 
Exeter, could be heir presumptive to the throne 
of England. For, supp sing the crown to have 
devolved upon the line of Joan Pls intagenet, daugh- 


ter of Edmond of Woodstock, the issue of her 
eldest son Zh s Holand, Earl Kent, would 
have come in bet nae the issue of te second son 
Holand, Duke of Exeter. MELETES. 

Tue Emreror Naroreron III. (3 S. i. 88.) — 


Fully subscribing to Mr. Frerrey's suggestion, 
that any ane dotes of the French Empe ror, per- 
taini ing to his residence in England, would be of 
int , 1 beg to offer what I know of, such as 
they are. 

y father, the late Gabriele Rossetti, the com- 
mentator on Dante, a Neapolitan poet and politi- 
eal refugee, settled in London as Professor of 
Italian at King’s College, was well known to most 
of the Buonaparte family, with the exception of 
the great Nay leon. When Prince Louis Napo- 
leon was in England, prior to the Boulogne expe- 
dition, he was a pretty regular visitor at my 
father’s house in Charlotte Street, Portland Place. 
Since the return of Napoleon to ¥F rance in 1848, 
I have several times heard my father, who was 
an ardent lover of liberty, though = more 
of a constitutional than a republican bias, say 
that, in all his intercourse with the prince, he had 
never heard from him a single expression indicat- 
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ing liberal or popular sympathies. The prince 
had not excited any admiration for intellect, de- 
meanour, or person in our house; and was often 
disadvantageously contrasted with Prince Pierre 
Buonaparte, also a frequent visitor to my father. 
I have been told by an officer of dragoons that 
he received his first lesson in fencing from the 
prince when in London, after his escape from 


Ham; and that he is a most excellent master of 


fence. W. M. Rossettt. 


London. 
Cruet Kine Pat (2™ §. xii. 393.) — 
“O18, Hor’ aiyumoi yauWovuxes, dyevdoxeiAat, 
"Ef dpdwy €AGovres €' OpviBerar Sopwat, 
Tai wév 7’ ev wedi véhea trogrovea ierrat, 
Oi &€ re ras dAdKovew €mdAueva, ovdé Tus GAKh 
Tiyverat, ov5é dvyi* xaipover 52 7 avépes aypyp.” 
Od yss. xxii, 302. 
The above is supposed by Madame Dacier and 
others to describe hawking. I do not know any 
other passage in Homer out of which such a mean- 
ing could be “ squeezed.” 


Fur.ivnut, toe Anaro-Saxon Bartism (2™ S. 
xii. 393, 523.)—It has given me very great satis- 
faction to find that my query has provoked so 
rich a display of learning and acumen as these 
pages have seen on the part of your valued cor- 
respondent B. H. C. in his demonstration of the 
real source of fulluht. 

The primary meaning of this strange Anglo- 
Saxon word is perfection; and the word there- 
fore now turns out to be neither more nor less 
than a translation of reAciwois, or, of perfectio, 
but more probably of the latter. 

The verb fyllan (or gefyllan) was commonly 
used in the sense of perfecting or performing 
fully. 

“, . . rae wes gefylled 
Heah cininges hes.” 
Cadmon, vv. 123, 124, Bouterwek’s edition. 

Fulgangan also has the same meaning. 


H. C. C. 


Frotuiotr Famiry (3" S. i. 88.) —Your cor- 
respondent S. T. is not probably aware that the 
Ffolliott family, until within the last few years, 
were possessors of Lickhill, a mansion and hamlet 
in the parish of Kidderminster, with considerable 
landed property adjoining, and that there exists 
in Kidderminster parish church a monument to 
the Hon. Anne Soley, daughter of Thomas Lord 
F folliott, who died in 1696. 

The same family also possessed landed property 
at Wishaw, near Coleshill, Warwickshire, and 
one of the name is now incumbent of the churc 
at that place. 

Trysull is at no great distance from either of 
the places mentioned. Tuomas E. WinntncTon. 

Inisu Woxr-poe (24 §, xii. 88.)—About thirty 
years ago there was, at Freeport, Armstrong 
County, Pennsylvania, a family of dogs, said to 


W. D. | 





—— 


be of this species. They were covered with white, 

curling hair, had sharp noses, and panted when 

lying down. Unena. 
Philadelphia. 


Repmonp Famuty (3" S, i. 52.) — May I bee 
of J. H. to give some further particulars respect- 
ing the family of Redmond, which he supposes to 
have come from Normandy with William the 
Conqueror? The Raymond who went to Ireland 
with Strongbow in the time of Henry IL, is 
generally supposed to have been a younger son of 
William de Carrio ; and if so, his Norman descent 
is rather problematical. William de Carrio was 
one of the sons of Gerald, by Nesta, Princess of 
South Wales; and if Raymond was a son of his, 
his armorial bearings were probably similar in 
character to those of Fitz-Gerald and De Wind- 
sor, in neither of which does the cresset appear. 

XAVIER. 

Eriraru in Cantersury Cataeprar (2" §, 
xii. 349.) —It is not unlikely that the conceit in 
the epitaph frequently occurred to the writers of 
such compositions : — 

“ To him who must be his tomb’s monument, 

And by the virtue of his lasting fame, 
Must make his toombe live Jong, not it his name.” 

In Theddingworth church, Leicestershire : — 
“ He wrongs the dead, who thinks this marble frame 

Was built to be the guardian of each name; 

Whereas ‘twas for their ashes only meant, 

Their names are set to guard the monument.” 


og 


8. 8.8. 


Sir Isaac Newron (2"¢ S. xii. 351.)—In refer- 
ence to the Note of S. T. on the descent of Sir 
Isaac Newton, permit me to say that Atkyns, in 
his Gloucestershire, gives the pedigree of the 
Newton family of Barr Court, deriving them from 
Cradoc-ap-Howel, Lord of Newton, in Glamorgan. 
Sir Richard Cradock, Chief Justice of England, 
who died in 1444, and is buried in Bristol cathe 
dral, was the first of the family who took tle 
name of Newton. From him the direct succession 
continued until Sir John Newton, who dying 
without issue (1661) conferred the estate and en- 
tailed the baronetcy on Sir John Newton of Lin 
colnshire — necessarily a kinsman, though Atkyns 
does not say so. Sir Michael Newton, who at 
tended Sir Isaac's funeral, was grandson of this 
Sir John; and with him, I believe, expired the 
baronetcy of Newton of Barr Court. Mrs. Archer, 
sister of Sir Michael, restored the ancient mont- 
ment of Sir Richard Cradock at Bristol, mutilated 
during the Civil War. Sir Isaac being of Lin 
colnshire parentage, and Sir Michael attending 
his funeral, seem circumstances that plainly con 
nect them as kinsmen. I have shown that Sit 
Michael's grandfather succeeded to the baronetcy 
as an offshoot of the Gloucestershire Newtons; 
and that they are in their turn of Welsh descent. 
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This, I think, is strong presumptive evidence that 
the great philosopher is not of Scotch, but rather 
of remote Welsh extraction. As a descendant 


through one of its many branches of the Cradock- | 


Newtons, I hope I may claim a kindred, however 
distant, with this intellectual giant—this good 
and honoured man. J. J. Crapvocx Newron. 

Cuertcat’ Longevity (2" S. x. 176, 577.) — 
In the former of these notices I called attention 
with reference to “ centenarianism,” to the case of 
the Rev. J. R. Holden, rector of Upminster, co. 
Essex, who, from the entry in Crockford’s Clerical 


Directory, appeared to be at least 110 years of 


age. In the latter notice it is stated by J.G. N. 
that the Rev. John Rose Holden, formerly rector 
of Upminster, died in 1827. In the obituary of 
thisday’s Times (Jan. 31, 1862), I observe the 
record of the death, at the parsonage of the above 
named parish, of the Rev. John Rose Holden, M.A., 
rector, aged 90 years. I imagine this gentleman 
must have been the son of the priest who was in- 
stituted in 1799. Can any of your readers afford 
information upon this point, and state when the 
gentleman now deceased graduated at the Univer- 
sity, was admitted to deacon’s and priest’s orders, 
and inducted into the benefice ? It appears from 
the Clergy List that the advowson is vested in the 
trustees of the late J. R. Holden, Esq. 

Joun Mac ean. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Replies to Essays and Reviews; with a Preface by the | 


Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
Oxford & London.) 

Any one who has read the Essays and Reviews should 
make himself acquainted with the well-merited castiga- 
tion which the Rev. H. J. Rose has here inflicted on Dr. 
Williams, whom he accuses and convicts of “ a series of 
misrepresentations, which it would not be easy to pa- 
rallel.” Dr. Goulburn, in more moderate style, shows 
Dr. Temple’s Essay to be but an inferior version of an 
essay of Lessing, which he has dislocated and spoilt. 
Dr. Wordsworth exposes Professor Jowett’s obligations 
to Mr. Grey’s Creed of Christendom. Mr. Robison is not 
80 successful against Mr. Goodwin; and would have us 
read the first chapter of Genesis as but a “ Psalm of 
Creation.” 


(John, Henry, & James Parker, 


Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 
Farquhar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
nglo- Norm in Period. ( Bentley.) 
.The Dean of Chichester’s interesting series of Archie- 
piscopal Biographies proceeds with measured step. A 
Second Volume, devoted to the great men who filled the 
See of Canterbury during the Anglo-Norman Period, is 


By Walter 
Vol. II. 


Dow before us, and contains the lives of no less than ten | 


Archbishops. As among these are Anselm, Lanfranc, 


Thomas a Becket, and Stephen Langton, it will be seen | 


that Dr. Hook has not wanted materials for a volume of 
much greater interest than the previous one; and if the 


} . s *_* . . | + * 
Work is carried on in the same style and spirit, it will | Twe Exzevm Crceno. 


certainly go far to supply a popular History of the | 


Church in England. 








Memoir of the Life and Episcopate of Dr. William 
Bedell, Lord Bishop of Kilmore, by his Son-in-law, Rev. 
Alexander Clogy, Minister of Cavan. (Wertheim 
Macintosh.) 

This is a simple reprint of the original MS. in the Har- 
leian Collection in the British Museum, which will render 
some details of Irish history more accessible to the future 
biographer of Bedell; but it does not materially alter 
the impression of his character and episcopate which we 
have all derived from Burnet’s pages. 

P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica, Georgica, et Aneis, 
With English Notes. By C.D. Yonge. (Bentley.) 

The object of the present edition is to enable the young 
student of Virgil, not only to overcome his difficulties, 
but also to comprehend his beauties. The editor him- 
self, no ordinary scholar, has had the assistance of the 
late Provost of Eton, Professor Key, Mr. George Long, 
Mr. Munro, and Dr. Latham; and as his numerous notes 
(they occupy nearly three hundred closely-printed pages 
at the end of the volume) are pertinent and concise, this 
edition of Virgil cannot fail of being introduced into 
many schools, and of being extensively used by those 
who are teaching themselves to read the most perfect of 
Latin poets. 

Lecons Graduées de Traduction et de Lecture ; or, Gradu- 
ated Lessons in Translation and Reading, with Biographical 
Sketches, Annotations on History, Geography, Synonyms, 
and Style, and a Dictionary of Words and Idioms. By 
Henri van Laun, One of the French Masters at Cheltenham 
College. (Triibner & Co.) 

The present excellent selection has one or two special 
claims to favorable attention. The extracts are of con- 
siderable length, and so arranged as to make the student 
familiar with the idiomatic writers of the present cen- 
tury, while the preliminary observations and illustrative 
Notes are such as to make him perfectly master of the 
spirit as well as the language of the several writers. 

Everybody's Pudding Book; or, Puddings, Tarts, Sc. 
in their proper Season for all the Year Round. (Bentiey). 

It would take a twelvemonth to do justice to the pre- 
sent book, that is to test, or rather taste, its merits. Bat 
a fair critic to whom we have submitted it, reports so 
favourably of it, that we cannot refuse to give Mr. Bentley 
one puff in return_for so many puddings. 


The Journal of Sacred Literature, edited by B. Harris 
Cowper, No. 28. 

Just as able, but a little freer in its theology, than 
when under the editorial supervision of Dr. Burgess. 


The Intellectual Observer Review of Natural History, 
Microscopic Research, and Recreative Science. No. J. 
(Groombridge & Sons.) 

The object of this new serial is shown by its title; 
and looking at its moderate price (one shilling), the 
manner in which it is got up, and its array of contribu- 
tors, — Mr. Shirley Hibberd, Mr. Gosse, Mr. Thomas 
Wright, the Hon. Mrs. Ward, &c. — all well known for 
their skill in popularising science and learning, we can- 
not doubt that The Intellectual Observer will succeed as 
it deserves, 
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